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A LOOK AHEAD 





War season at hand... drift 
toward trouble . . . monopoly ques- 
tions . . . boom controls. 








1 teeny war season is to pass without addition 
to the world’s undeclared wars. 

Big powers still fear the test of actual con- 
flict. “Have-not” nations, banking on that 
fear, will continue to seek their ends by risk- 
ing war. That risk continues to yield a profit 
in Europe. 

In Asia, Japan—in a critical state econom- 
ically—tested Russia to ascertain if she could 
with safety withdraw part of her large army 
in Korea and Manchuria for use in China. The 
test was decidedly negative. 

War will wait upon a demand from Ger- 
many or Italy or Japan that England or 
France or Czechoslovakia or Russia will fight 
over rather than grant. 

Fall is the war season. 
ises to pass without a new outbreak. 


This season prom- 


* * * 


The world drift toward trouble catches this 
country in the middle. 

A new flight of capital in Europe, seeking 
safety, promises more gold to be added to this 
nation’s already embarrassingly large hoard. 

Irresistible pressures are developing to 
push higher the value of the American dol- 
lar in terms of other currencies—after ail the 
New Deal moves to depress that value. An 
expensive dollar would mean trouble for for- 
eign debtors and American exporters. 

Trouble, too, is wrapped up in Brazil’s re- 
fusal to pay interest on loans floated here and 
Mexico's cold shoulder to our State Depart- 
ment on the subject of payment for expropri- 
ated land and oil wells. 

Only a broadly important British-American 
trade agreement and settlement of the Brit- 
ish war debt to this country would alter the 
present unmistakable drift toward acute na- 
tionalism. 

Chances of success 
quite slim. 


in that direction are 
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More questions that big business and high 
finance will have a chance to answer in the 
coming “anti-monopoly” inquiry are these: 

1. How does it come that the Jargest cor- 
porations in an industry with the biggest re- 
serves often provide the Jeast stability of em- 
ployment for their workers? Industry has 
argued that large reserves are needed to sus- 
tain employment in times of depression. 

2. Why is it that patent office records dis- 
close a high degree of development for /abor- 
Saving inventions, but a very low degree of 
development for inventions that would force 
the scrapping of capital equipment not af- 
fecting labor? 

3. Should the National 
something to say about the use that insurance 
companies make of $200,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s savings each month? 

4. Would it be a good idea to amend the 
patent laws to require the owner of a patent 
to develop that patent within three years or 
lose his rights? Should the patent privilege 
extend only to processes and not to goods 


Government have 


produced by those processes? 

5. Why should not the billions of dollars 
in Government spending be based upon terms 
that will force competition within an indus- 
try? Why should not individual tariffs be 
reduced as one means of giving life to anti- 
trust laws? Should tax be 
vided for small corporations during the early 
years of their development? 


incentives pro- 


The business outlook promises to continue 
to be favorable. 

Trade is higher, automobile sales are hold- 
ing well, inventory replacement is starting. 

Corporations seldom have enjoyed a better 
financial position. Banks are 
liquid. The mortgage situation is better than 
at any time since 1926. 

Boom controls actually are being talked in 
offices of Government economists. Stress is 
to be on inducing industry to speed invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment. The last 
spurt of recovery blew up when the pressure 
against existing equipment forced labor costs 
and prices sharply higher, and when Govern- 
ment sharply contracted its spending. 

Planning at this stage concerns methods of 
avoiding a repetition of the 1936-37 experi- 
ence. 


strong and 
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The Dollar of Today: More Plentiful, Buys 
Less For Worker Than Five Years Ago 


HE wage earner today finds that each of his 
dollars of income will buy a smaller amount 

of the necessities of life than each dollar would 
buy in 1933. 

This means that his cost of living has risen. 

Yet the same wage earner, looking back to 
1926, will find that each of his dollars today will 
buy a much larger amount of life’s necessities 
than that same dollar would buy twelve years 
ago. 

The 
even though higher than in 1933, still 


meaning of this is that the cost of living, 
is sharply 
lower than it was before the 1929 depression. 
What has happened to the dollar in terms of 
its power to purchase necessities is shown on 
the pictogram at the top of this page. 
Each dollar here is translated into terms of 
purchasing power. 
hundred-cent dollar, used 


dollar of the 1923-25 pe- 


The normal o1 


as a standard, is the 


one 


riod. The pictogram shows what happened to 
that dollar in 1926, again in 1953 and now in 
1938. At one time President Roosevelt let it 


be known that he was seeking to bring back 
the 1926 dollar by raising prices by one means 
or another. 

As the pictogram discloses, the 1926 dollar 
somewhat less food than would the 


1923-25 dollar, which is used as the standard. 


would buy 
That vear’s dollar, in terms of food bought by 
wage earners, was a ninety-two cent dollar in- 


stead of a one-hundred cent dollar. 


DOLLAR BIGGER IN HARD TIMES 


But then de- 
clined and by 1923 each dollar would buy more 
than half again as much as the 1923-25 dollar. 


The 1933 food dollar really was a $1.54 dollar 


came the depression. Prices 


as compared with the dollar of pre-depression 
days. 

In the last five food have 
risen. Each wage earner’s dollar will buy less 
than that same dollar would buy in 1933. But 
the dollar still will buy a quarter more than it 
would in the base period. This means that the 
1938 food dollar really is a $1.27 dollar. 


years prices of 


Much the same story is told for clothing and 
for rent—the two other basic necessities in the 
cost of living of a wage earner’s family. 

In terms of clothing, each dollar would buy so 
much more in 1933 than it would buy back be- 
fore the depression that that year’s clothing 
dollar $1.46 dollar. Prices have 
risen somewhat so that the 1938 dollar is a 
$1.21 dollar—still greater in purchasing power 
than the pre-depression dollar. 

The rent dollar 
as the 1933 rent dollar because the cost of liv- 
ing quarters has not risen as much as other 


Was a now 


remains nearly as valuable 


+ 


prices. 
dollar. 

The purchasing power value of each dollar, 
however, is just half of the story. The other 
half concerns the number of these dollars that 
the wage earner has to spend. Here again there 
is a division, with employed workers on one 
hand and the unemployed on the other. 

FEWER DOLLARS IN PAY ENVELOPE 

An employed wage earner today, on the aver- 
age, earns about four fewer dollars than he 


earned in 1926 when he received about twenty- 
six dollars in his pay envelope each week. This 
means that his income averages about 15 per 
cent less today than twelve years ago. But the 
1938 dollar buys about 20 per cent of 
necessities than the 1926 dollar bought, so that 
it may be said that the employed wage earner is 
a bit better off in 1938 than he was in 1926. 

What of 1933? 

The 1933 dollar would buy somewhat more 


more 
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This year’s rent dollar still is a $1.44 * than the 1938 dollar. The depression dollar was 


a $1.50 dollar where today’s dollar is a $1.31 
dollar—on the average. But 
earner had fewer of those dollars in his pay en- 


in 1933 the wage 
velope. Instead of today’s twenty-two dollars 
he had seventeen and one-half dollars. 


EFFECT ON SAVINGS 


These additional four and one-half dollars 
more than make up for the lower purchasing 
power of each dollar, so that the wage earner 
with a job is better off now than he was in 1933. 


The same, however, cannot be said for all of 
the jobless. 

A wage earner who had lost his job in 19338 
and who had accumulated savings found that 
those savings would last much longer then in 
providing the necessities of life than they will 
last now. This unemployed worker could con- 
sider himself better off in 1933 than 1938. 

Since that time, however, relief and work re- 
lief have entered the picture as well. 

The individual on direct relief is provided with 
food and clothing and rent free of charge so 
that the cost of living is not a decisive problem 
for him. 
to be better off in his 


This individual can consider himself 
unemployed status in 
early 1933 when he lacked assurance of Gov- 
ernment-provided substance. 

The individual on work relief, however, is de- 
pendent upon the doliars in the check that he 
receives from the United States Treasury. 

These dollars will buy somewhat more than 
they would buy one year ago, but they will buy 
much less than they would buy five years ago 
when work relief was provided the Civil 
Works Administration. Thus today’s work re- 
lief employe finds himself less well off than the 
CWA worker. But 
better off than the individual receiving direct 
relief from the States. 


DOLLAR VALUE VS. PRICES 


Facts show that a dollar that grows less in 
value due to a rise in prices—thereby lowering 
the purchasing power of each dollar—means 
hard times for individuals who live on fixed in- 
comes or who are unable to obtain increased 
wages where employed. 


by 


his dollars still leave him 


In the years immediately following 1933 the 
Federal Government sought in many ways to 
increase the cost of living by raising prices to 
assure profits to producers and distributors of 
goods. 

Today there is less emphasis upon efforts to 
bring about general price increases and more 
emphasis upon checking increases in the prices 
of many things that enter into the standard of 
living. 
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Straws in the political winds... 
Organized medicine vs. the Govern- 
ment... SEC and the power com- 
panies... 








/OTES in the primaries last week contin- 
ued to show that the interest in election 
issues this year is widespread. Everywhere 
the outcome of the balloting was watched 
closely as a forecast of 1940 political weather, 
In Virginia and Missouri, for example, op- 
ponents of the New Deal, or at least of many 
measures favored by the Administration, 
were victorious. 

But in other States, as in Kansas and West 
Virginia, the President’s supporters were re- 
nominated. 

And so it went all over the country. When 
all the ballots were tallied the political wise- 
acres professed themselves unable to find defi- 
nite evidence of a trend toward the New Deal 
and yet they equally were unable to find evi- 
dence of a trend away from the President. 


PROBING CAMPAIGN SPENDING 

A new actor in the political scene assumec 
a more important role last week. The spe 
cial committee set up by the Senate to in- 
vestigate campaign expenditures uncovered 
evidence of irregularity in a number of elec 
tion campaigns and under the leadership o 
Chairman Morris Sheppard pioneered a nev 
trail of investigation for such committees. 

The situation in many States, so member 
of the Committee reported, revolves aroun 
the use of Federal political machines, set u 
under Congressional patronage vs. State px 
litical machines under State patronage. 

Heavy firing also continued unabated ou 
another front. The Federal Government an- 
swered the opposition of the American Medi- 
cal Association to group health insurance by 
preparing to submit to a Federal grand jury 
the question of whether or not the Associa- 
tion’s expulsion of physicians employed by 
the Group Health Association in the Capital 
constitutes a violation of the anti-trust laws. 

At stake in the proceedings, according to 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. Ar- 
nold, is the fate of agencies operating in more 
than 60 cities throughout the United States 
and providing health services for one and a 
half million persons, similar to those pro- 
v ‘ed by the District of Columbia group. 

shese organizations, asserted Mr. Arnold, 
have been most successful in providing hos- 
pital care for those of moderate means or low 

[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Wide World 
IOWA AND THE U.S.A. 

Governor Nelson G. Kraschel of Iowa, whose 
declaration of martial law in connection with a 
strike forced the National Labor Board to move 
its hearings into labor charges of unfairness 
against the company involved, to the safety of a 
federal building in another city. 
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AAA's New Problem 
In Crop Prices 





A conundrum in crop control. 
The problem of falling prices and 
falling production. 





HE price of wheat and the price of corn now 
are hovering around thé lowest levels in five 
years. 

These important farm commodities are under 
the influence of prospective heavy production 
and uncertain markets. 

But cotton is selling at a price level now far 
above the low level of the last depression years 
Cotton is faced with a production far below the 
record-breaking 19,000,000-bale crop. The smaller 
crop is not inspiring higher prices. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the problem that has the 
planners of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
jaization scratching their heads. 


A PROBLEM IN CORN 


Tne problem concerns how to control produc- 
tion of major farm commodities and how to in- 
crease the farm income from those commodities 
even when production is controlled. An off- 
shoot of that problem, apparent in corn, is how 
to induce farmers to cooperate in production 
control. 

First there is the case of wheat and cotton. 

Last year’s wheat crop of 873,000,000 bushels 
returned about $873,000.000 to its growers. This 
year’s wheat crop of 967,000,000 bushels—the 
second biggest crop in history — will return 
about $550,000.000 to its growers. 

hat leads to the question: Why not cut pro- 
duction next year and thereby try to jack up 
the price and the income received by wheat 
growers? The answer is given in the announced 
plan of AAA to reduce next year’s acreage by 
35 per cent under the acreage of this year. 

But then cotton enters the picture. Last year 
cotton farmers grew the most cotton they had 
ever grown. The price fell from 13 cents a pound 
to 9 cents, yet at the lower price the return was 
Still $855,000,000. 

This year production control went into effect. 
Plantings were reduced to 27,000,000 acres instead 
of a normal past acreage of 40,000,000. Instead 
of a crop of 19,000,000 bales the prospect is for a 
crop of 11,000,000 bales. But still the price is 
nine cents a pound and instead of $855,000,000 
for a big crop, cotton growers face a return of 
less than $500,000,000 for the smaller crop. 


EFFECT OF LARGE SUPPLIES 


The catch? Simply in the total supply. Gov- 
ernment now is pegging the price of both cotton 
and wheat. That pegged price tends to become 
the maximum price because in pegging prices 
the Government piles up huge quantities of un- 
sold cotton and wheat which bear down on 
markets. 

Larger and larger subsidy payments to affected 
farmers are called for by this situation. 

Corn is tur g out at the moment to be a 
different problem. 

Corn prices are declining and a big crop is 
being predicted. A big crop means that corn 
farmers will be asked in September to vote on 
the question of using Government power to com- 
pel individual growers to store part of their crop. 

If corn farmers vote for control the Govern- 
ment will agree to peg the price for those farmers 
who reduced acreage this year. If corn farmers 
vote against control there will be no price peg- 
ging. To get control requires a vote of two- 
thirds of the farmers going to the polls. 


MAY REJECT QUOTAS 


The expectation of AAA officials is that corn 
growers will vote against storage quotas and will 
face the markets without Government price pro- 
tection on this year’s crop 

Lower corn prices then would be expected to 
mean heavy feeding of livestock and the begin- 
ning of a sharp increase in the supply of meat 
animals and dairy animals with future price 
problems in those fields. 





Government planners, surveying the problems 
that accompany planning, admit some bewilder- 
ment. 
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A “Spanking For Mexico?—Defense of the Deficits— 
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Labor ‘Monopolies’'—Japan’s Woes—Recovery Plans 


A firmer note in American deal- 
ings with Mexico is caused by 
increased signs that other Latin 
American nations are giving 
thought to expropriation of for- 
eign property holdings. Trade 
reprisals and removal of policies 
that now amount to subsidies are 
under consideration as a means 
of dealing with Mexico. 


ee @ 


Studies outlined by the anti- 
monopoly committee will] cost 
$2,500,000 instead of the $500,- 
000 appropriated by Congress. 
Directors of this investigation 
look for the opposition to try to 
end their work by seeking to cut 
off the supply of funds. 


x** * 


Henry A. Wallace is getting 
White House credit for figuring 
out the best answer to those who 
criticize the large and growing 
Federal Government debt. The 
Secretary of Agriculture says 
that the President should be 
proud of this debt because it 
represents a much more sound 
situation than did the private 
debt structure of the 1920’s. Mr. 
Wallace argues that all debt— 
public and private—must be con- 
sidered as a unit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








The committee now setting out 
to investigate the American busi- 
ness and financial set-up is 
swamped with information from 
smaller business concerns who 
report monopolistic 
These business men will get a 


chance to tell their stories to the 


pressures. 


public, 


x** * 


Reports coming to American De- 
partments from their observers 
in the Far East are to the effect 
that the Japanese people are fac- 
ing such pressure on their Jiving 
standards that the army is likely 
soon to be forced to some new 
spectacular ventures to take the 
public mind from its woes. Japan 
is held to face nothing but con- 
tinued trouble. 


x * *® 


An investigation is being made 
by Government agencies into re- 
ports that banks arbitrarily called 
Joans during a crucial period in 
this present depression when the 
Government was trying to ease 
the credit situation. 


x kt 
Planners are engaged in heavy 


thinking on methods to induce 
big corporations to undertake ex- 


? 





pansion programs at this time 
instead of later 


may bring pressure against exist- 


when recovery 
ing capacity. 


x~ * * 


Monopolies in labor, particularly 
in the buildings trade and in 
some other specialized lines, are 
to be studied by the Government 
along with other monopolies. 
Some important political difficul- 
ties are envisaged by officials in 
this field of the inquiry. 
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Adjustment of the British war 
debt default and of the debts 
themselves still is in the most 
preliminary stage although ex- 
plorations are going on. Every 
adjustment proposed raises po- 
litical difficulties and also the 
question that 

have to answer: 


politicians will 

If the British 
are given favors how can any 
American debtor be denied just 
as great a favor in the settle- 
ment of his debts? 


2 @& @ 


Felix Frankfurter, of Harvard 
Law School, still has the strong- 
est support for nomination to 
succeed the late Justice Cardozo 
on the Supreme Court, but the 


+ 


demand of the Far West for rep- 
resentation may throw the selec- 
tion to a man from that section. 


xe 


Treasury officials are studying 
plans to take the whole Social 
Security! system out of the regu- 
lar budget and of placing it ina 
separate financial classification. 


xxee 


Whichever way the White House 
and State Department eventually 
react to the Mexican reply re- 
fusing indemnification 
of expropriated American prop- 
erties, there will be a sizeable 
bloc on Capitol Hill anxious to 
“crack down” by paralyzing the 
program and 
meting out retaliations 
bound to affect the internal econ- 
omy of the Mexican Government. 


prompt 


silver purchase 


other 


~*~ * * 


Anticipating Jessened antagon- 
ism from Hollywood, the Gov- 
ernment’s movie coordinating 
unit under the aegis of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council hopes 
that eventually Federally- 
financed movies will be able to 
match the quality of the British 
documentary films which deal 
with national affairs. 





—Underwood & Underwood 


MONOPOLY FACT FINDER 


prominent economic 
the Commerce 


Dr. Willard L. Thorp, 
research specialist, is directing 
Department’s inquiries in the current monopoly 
investigation. In 1934, he was the center of a 
dispute between the President and the Senate 
Commerce Committee over his appointment as 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
The presidential appointment was 
the Senate committee. Dr. Thorp 
time a member of the so-called 
“Brain Trust”. 


Commerce. 
refused by 
was at that 
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Capital in Flight: 
Dollar Skyrockets 
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FEEDS THE SHARKS ... 


AID FOR SCIENCE AND FOR A STRICKEN SAILOR 


[ pretty “Miss Washington of 1938” had read + cessful fishermen was Mr. Early’s work. 


the papers she would have known that the 
President of the United States was not at 1,600 
Pennsylvania Avenue but somewhere along 
RFD, Pacific Ocean, when she paid her call at 
the Executive Mansion. 


Of course, the fine hand of a press agent might 
have been involved, but while Presidential Sec- 
retary “Steve” Early cheerfully, but without 
much luck, cast his line for the fighting sailfish 
near Cocos Island, Presidential Secretary Mar- 
vin McIntyre posed with “Miss Washington” 
on the front steps of the White House to the 
silent obligato of photographers’ flares, and the 
not-so-silent obligato of reportorial ribbing. 


Beauty contests, it may be assumed, were far 
from the President’s mind as he completed the 
Pacific leg of his cruise, debarked at the Panama 
Canal for a tour of Army and Navy defenses, 
rejoined the Houston at the eastern gates of the 
canal for the remainder of his own private con- 
test with the beautiful patterned dwellers of the 
deep. 


The President's last 
few days in the Pacific 
were all that a fishing en- 
thusiast could ask for. 


ISLAND FISHING 
AND A GOOD ALIBI 
FOR A LOW RECORD 


For the third time since he entered the White 
House, the President touched at Cocos Island, 
a possession of Costa Rica, about 500 miles west 
of Panama. The President went to the island 
for the first time in 1934, while en route to Ha- 
waii. His second visit was in 1935. At that time 
he hooked and successfully landed a sailfish, 
nine feet six inches in length, weighing 135 
pounds. Today, mounted and brass-plate-ex- 
plained, it hangs in the Smithsonian Institution. 


On the present trip, although the President 
didn’t break his record, he did have an alibi, It 
seemed that every time a game fish was hooked, 
only the head remained when the line was 
reeled in. To hook a fish, as Mr. Early ex- 
plained via naval wireless, was the equivalent of 
ordering dinner for the shark nearest the fisher- 
man. 

Of course, Mr. Early apparently needed an 
aibi more. than any one else. One day, a mes- 
sage from the Houston said that two unidenti- 
fied anglers cast their lines in the Pacific in an 
eleventh-hour effort to qualify for the “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Sailfish Club”, The names of 
those accepted for membership were revealed in 
the radiogram, but the unsuccessful persons 
were not named, apparently to salve their feel- 
ings. Since it is Mr. Early who sends the radio- 
grams to the press, correspondents were willing 


to wager “hat the non-revelation of the unsuc- 





The roster of the club reads like this: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; Capt. Ross T. McIntire, naval 
physician to the White House; Basil O’Connor, 
the President’s former law partner; Col, Edwin 
M. Watson, and Commander Daniel J. Callag- 
han, the President's military and naval aides. 

Mr, Early could console himself in that, as a 
member of the President's entourage, he helped 
Prof. Waldo Schmitt, Smithsonian Institution 
scientist, fill a number of gaps in the Institu- 





THE GUNS THAT PROTECT THE PRESIDENT 


* long remember this personal message from the 


I had my ap- 
I know you 


“Don’t worry. 
I am all right. 


Chief Executive: 
pendix removed. 
will be.” 
Another Presidential 
same time was being read in far-off Melbourne, 
Australia. To the delegates attending the 
Christian Endeavor Union conference, the Pres- 
ident said in part, “...I doubt if there is in the 
world a single problem, whether social, political 


message at almost the 


or economic, which would not find ready solu- 
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& Ewing 


| areata of the White House police force shown taking part in the third annual marksman- 
“Y4ship matches between officers in the various enforcement services of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. 


Needless to say, they are all expert shots. 





tion’s scientific study series. Of course, 
Presidential party, itself, may not have bothered 
to haul in crustacians, sea-urchins, crabs, spire- 
shells, and other “small fry”, but it really wasn’t 
necessary. Certainly not when the very anchor 
and anchor chain of the cruiser acted as a mute 
collector. One day when the anchor chain was 
hauled in it was found to be encrusted with 
valuable scientific data. 


Sixteen days after he sailed from San Diego, 
the President received his first honest-to-good- 
ness mail. Up to that time, he had been de- 
pendent upon radiograms. But the three of- 
ficial pouches flown to the Canal Zone and then 
relayed via cruiser to the Houston had all the 
earmarks of those documents and memoranda 
which keep the White House staff of mail 


clerks on their toes day in and day out. 


Nearing the end of his Pacific cruise, the 
President, one day, turned from fisherman to 
Good Samaritan. A machinist’s mate abroad the 
convoying destroyer was transferred to the 
Presidential cruiser for an emergency appendi- 
The President's own physician 


assisted at the operating table, and the sailor can 


citis operation. 


the + tion if men and nations would rule their lives 


according to the plain teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount...” 

Arriving at the Pan- 
ama Canal, the President, 


A SPARRING MATCH 
WITH REPORTERS 


AT THE CANAL sunburned and exuding 
good health and cheer, 


was more than a match for the sharp queries of 
newspaper men, long anxious to cast their lines 
again for executive comment. They caught 
nothing more than praise of his “good-neighbor” 
policy, his interest in Far Eastern develop- 
ments, nary a nibble as to domestic events. 
Inspection, luncheon with the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, and an informal party attended 
by 50 “oldtimers,” who had worked on the canal 
during its construction, completed the Presi- 
dent’s week. Then on to the Bahamas for some 
more fishing and finally back to Pensacola, Fla., 
on August 9. After that up through Georgia, 
stopping at Warm Springs, Athens and Barnes- 
ville, to Washington, where he will remain fot 
a few days before leaving for Kingston, Ontario, 
where he will receive a degree from Queens 


University. DEREK Fox 








Foreign money seeks safer 
havens. The dollar outstrips the 
pound. New problems ahead. 





RIGHTENED capital, an upsetting factor in 
the world since 1929, is in flight again—this 
time set in motion by new war scares. 

The gold market in London bore the brunt of 
the latest rush of capital in a new search for a 
haven of safety in an insecure world. Heavy de- 
mand for gold bars—worth $14,000 each—caused 
gold prices to rise, while remaining supplies of 
gold coin shot to a high premium 

Masses of this itinerant, safety-seeking capital, 
have been bouncing around the world for the last 
ten years. 

Their movement disrupted currencies, broke 
down the world gold standard, helped to force 
money controls, trade controls and all of the de- 
vices now built up to give the world its prevailing 
nationalism. 


THE EBB AND FLOW 

In the three years 1935-1937, inclusive, nearly 
three and one-half billion dollars of foreign cap- 
ital flowed into this country. The vast gold sup- 
plies now totaling more thar thirteen billion 
dollars are built up in part by this inflow of 
funds from abroad. 

But earlier in the years after 1929 and before 
1933, capital had fled from the United States in 
vast quantities in a search for safety. After de- 
valuation of the dollar it started back again. 
Other mass movements affected England and 
France and other nations, until governments took 
one step after another to control the flow 

Except in the totalitarian states this flow still 
is not under control. 

Beginning last October, with a depression in 
this country, foreigners began to draw back some 
of their funds fearing that the dollar might be 
clipped of some of its gold content. 

Suddenly, however, all is changed again. 

Now frightened capital from England and from 
the continent, fearful of an outbreak of war as 
a result of the growing tensions in Europe and 
in the Far East, sees in the dollar a haven of 
safety. 

The result is a new weakeness in European 
monies and strength in the dollar as well as in 
gold. 

There can be more embarrassment in 
latest development within the world of capital. 

A dollar that is expensive in terms of other 
currencies is a dollar that is difficult for a for- 
eigner to obtain to use in buying American prod; 
ucts or to use in paying debts. For that reason 
the Government has made every effort to keep 
the value of the dollar in a favorable relation- 
Ship with other currencies. 


THE DOLLAR GOES HIGHER 

Yet the pressures that are pushing the dollar 
higher are increasingly powerful. 

As a result of those pressures the British pound 
which has been worth 5.03 American dollars only 
a short time ago can be bought today for 4.89 
American dollars. The cheapening process is 
going on in other currencies of the sterling bloc 
as well. 

Back of this rise in the dollar value is the flight 
of capital into American currency and also the 
continued larger total of sales of American goods 
abroad as compared with imports into America 
of foreign goods. In each case.there is involved 
a sale of foreign currencies and a purchase of 
American dollars—tending to cheapen one and 
to raise the price of the other 

A continuation of that process could bring 
back the problems that led the President in the 
fall of 1934 to consider devaluation of the dollar. 
Since that time, however, the money experts have 
learned of other, less crude methods to deal with 
the movements of capital and the value of cur- 


this 


rencies 
As yet 


Ss ciear 


only the outline of a coming problem 
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~ HOW POLITICAL TIDES ARE RUNNING | 
News | 
HE American public, in this * ignated—took up the task of put- * tion that is unique in American poli- ¢ distribution of Federal funds for old 
seen campaign year, is providing ting its “finger” on candidates tics. age assistance and for unemploy- 
; politicians with few consistent marked for disfavor and those mark- In the past, the United States Sen- | ment compensation have been re- 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS clues to its coming preference in ed for aid. ate has denied a seat to individuals quired to contribute from their sal- | 
ideas and in office holders. THE RECORD TO DATE who have spent as much as $100,000 | aries and of their services in the | 
On the basis of the record of pri- Si ania dei tallies on their campaigns for election interest of another candidate for 
{Continued From Page 1.] mary elections to date, political ahha Regt Chemie caus This year, a committee of the | the United States Senate. 
: mee a, , ick . n a, cené . ’ | United States Senate is investigating “These facts should arouse the —— saeco 
incomes and the Administration | leaders of both parties are draw- , ;' : e- ag ttn nirscaggentes A yet — ww © ‘ 
with the blessing of James Roose charges that State and Federal gov- | conscience of the country. They 


ing one conclusion. That conclusion 
is: Of all issues, old-age pensions 
seem to have the widest appeal. But 
on no issue is there evidence of an 


is determined not to permit “mo- 
nopoly practices to prevent what 
may be illuminating experiments 
in this field.” 

And on another front the Fed- 
eral Government made its first 
formal move to enforce the “death 
sentence” of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 

SEC Chairman William O. 
Douglas sent letters to heads of 
66 of the principal public utility 
holding companies asking them to 
submit plans by Dec. 1 for the in- 
tegration and simplification of 
their systems so that his agency 
may coordinate its program for 
enforcement of the Act in “the 
light of the desires and hopes” of 
all the companies involved. 

Once more the SEC chairman 
stressed cooperation but at the 
same time he cautioned that there 
must be “progress.” 

Of less concern to most Amer- 
ican business but a matter of vital 
interest to the Americans di- 
rectly involved was Mexico’s 
note answering Secretary Hull's 
message regarding Mexican ex- 
propriation of American-owned 
farm lands in Mexico. 

Mexico, in outlining the policy, 
which it may follow not only in 
making payment for expropriated 
land but also for expropriated 
oil properties, declared that it is 
fully responsible for making ade- 
quate payment but asserted that 
“the time and payment should 
be determined” by Mexico’s own 





Results of 20 primary elec- 
tions reveal shifting political 
tides, throw light on the com- 
ing big battle of 1940. 

Hints of a line-up of liber- 
als vs. conservatives in the 
next Presidential campaign 
begin to take shape; some 
New Dealers go to defeat, 
some triumph, prospective 
new party leaders forge to- 
ward the front. 

Some of the outstanding 
developments are sum- 


marized here. 








evangelical fervor that would cause 
voters to give up the chance to pick 
their own representatives. The final 
choosing will be done at the general 
election Nov. 8. 


HOW PARTIES FARED 

In some States, such as Iowa and 
Pennsylvania, relatively few voters 
have turned out to vote in the pri- 
mary elections. In other States, 
such as Texas and Missouri, primary 
election votes have been large in 
comparison to votes in other years 

Voters of some States have favor- 
ed candidates blessed by the White 
House and by high Government 


laws. officials. Yet voters of other States 
No official answer immediately have demonstrated a preference for 
was forthcoming in reply to candidates who lacked White House 


blessing. 

In some States, notably Pennsyl- 
vania and Oregon and Iowa, more 
voters cast their ballots in Republi- 
can primaries than in Democratic 
primaries. Yet in other States, not- 
ably Illinois and Missouri and Okla- 
homa, more voters cast their ballots 
in Democratic than in Republican 
primaries. 

Candidates who had been black- 
listed by Labor’s Non-Partisan Lea- 
gue, an affiliate of the C. I. O., won 
handsome victories in some States. 
Yet other candidates, who had been 
endorsed by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, won in those same States 
and in other States. 

In other words: the record of bal- 
loting to date shows little if any con- 


Mexico's refusal to arbitrate pay- 
ment for the expropriated land 
but it was reported this country 
will continue its conciliatory tac- 
tics in seeking an adjustment of 
the problem. 

In Kentucky, 11 weeks of testi- 
mony and argument on the long- 
drawn-out Harlan coal conspiracy 
case ended in the declaration of 
a mistrial when jurors, after de- 
liberating 10 hours, were unable 
to agree on a decision. 

In Massachusetts, President 
William Green of the A. F. of L., 
at the annual convention of the 
Masaschusetts Federation of La- 


bor, characterized administration sistent evidence of revolt. But the 
of the Wagner Act as “terrificall same record of balloting to date 
: y shows little evidence of a “follow 


awful,” and promised to lead the 
members of the A. F. of L. in a 
campaign to drive the present 
of the Board from 


the leader” spirit. 


THE “PURGE” THAT FAILED 

The present political year started 
with individuals close to the White 
House talking of a “purge” of Mem- 
bers of Congress who had been cool 
to some New Deal legislation. The 
“vard-stick” of allegiance was to be 
the attitude of the Senator or Rep- 


members 
power. 
The week closed with the Ken- 
tucky primary votes still being 
counted, And election news again 
held the center of attention just 


: : : resentative toward the bill to re- 
as it did during most of the rest organize the Supreme Court. An 
of the week. “elimination committee” — self-des- 
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velt, son and secretary to the Presi- 


dent, won easily over anti-New Dea 
opposition. 


] 


In Oregon, with the fight center- 
‘ing in a Governorship, Henry L. 


ernor Martin, an anti-New Dealer 
Hess had the blessing of Harold L 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 


for “elimination” by Harry Hopkins 
WPA Administrator, swept 


blessing. 

In Pennsylvania, the New 
Governor Earle won the 
nomination, but Thomas Kennedy 


of the Democratic National 


nation, 
a New Dealer. 





Van Nuys, marked as a “purge” vic- 
tim, was renominated in a party 
convention by acclamation 

In Texas, two Congressmen, Maury 
| Maverick and W. D. McFarlane, both 
of whom had received praise from 
President Roosevelt, went down to 
defeat. Maverick had been leader 
| of the New Deal forces in the House. 


SENATOR CLARK’S VICTORY 
In Missouri, Senator Bennett 
Champ Clark, opponent of AAA and 
NRA, of the move to reorganize the 
Supreme Court and to reorganize 
the executive arm of the government 
-a leader of the conservative Dem- 
ocratic forces in the Senate, won re- 
nomination, pulling 531,000 votes to 
88,000 for his opponent. Immediately 
politicians listed Senator Clark as an 
important contender for the 1940 
presidentia! nomination of his party. 
In Virginia, where William E. Dodd, 
Jr., son of the former Ambassador 
| to Germany, strove to wrest the 
House nomination from Representa- 
tive Howard Smith. a New Deal op- 
ponent, there was a landslide for 
Smith, 19,374 to 6,555. Dodd had re- 
ceived the open endorsement of Sec- 
retary Ickes and his campaign was 
managed by an Assistant Attorney 

General of the United States. 
In Kansas, Senator George A. Mc- 
Gill, a presidential supporter, easily 
won renomination. But in Tennes- 





see, Senator George A. Berry, who 
had slipped away from the New 
Deal, went down to defeat for re- 
| nomination, 
| THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE 
President Roosevelt had said on 
|} last June 24 in outlining his ob- 


jectives in this year’s primaries: 

“We all know that progress may 
be blocked by outspoken reaction- 
aries and also by those who say 
‘yes’ to a progressive objective, but 
who always find some reason to op- 
pose any specific proposal to gain 
that objective. I call that type of 
| candidate a ‘yes,—but’ fellow.” 

Mr. Rooseveit—seeking to turn 
the Democratic party into a party of 
liberals by eliminating “yes-but” 
members of Congress—had openly 
favored some candidates and by his 
favor had tacitly opposed others. 
This was the first time in history 
that a President had campaigned 
in a primary election within his own 
party. 

HOW THE STATES REACTED 

The over-all results show relatively 
little effect of that policy. 

Twenty states now have nominated 
candidates who will stand for elec- 
tion Nov. 8. The Kentucky vote was 
not counted when this was writien. 
In the twenty states where results 
are known 14 Senate and 199 House 
seats were affected. Only two sit- 
ting Senators: Hitchcock of Soutn 
Dakota and Berry of Tennessee, were 
denied renomination by their party. 
Two other Senators Dietrich of Illi- 
nois and Reames of Oregon, did not 


seek renomination. Only eight of 
the members of the House who 
sought renomination have been 


turned down in the primaries. 

In these figures are evidence that 
the effort to eliminate “yes-but” 
members of Congress has not pro- 
duced sensational results. 

This effort, however, will be re- 
newed in Georgia on Sept. 6 when 
Senator George, who has opposed 
the President on occasion, will stand 
for renomination, and in Maryland, 
on Sept. i2 when Senator Tydings, 
who has consistently opposed the 
New Deal, will face Representative 
David Lewis in the primary election. 


THE MONEY SPENT 

Failure of a party purge—on the 
basis of primary election returns to 
date—turns attention to another 
phase of this year’s political situa- | 


Hess, a New Dealer, won over Gov- 


In Iowa, Senator Gillette, marked 


the field 
in a landslide victory over Rep. Otha 
Wearin, who bore the White House 


Deal 
Senate 


supported by James A. Farley, head 
Com- 
mittee, for the gubernatorial nomi- 
lost to Charles A. Jones, not 


In Oklahoma, Senator Elmer 
Thomas, with Presidential blessing 
won renomination 


But in Indiana, Senator Frederick 


ernment machines, with millions of 


dollars of public money at their dis- 
posal, are fighting for supremacy. 


The Senate, during the closing days 


of the last session of Congress, re- 
fused to enact a statute that would 
have barred political activity on the 
part of any office holder of the 
Federal Government. The Senate 
did, however, appoint a committee 
to investigate election practices 

What the committee has discov- 
ered to date is best expressed in the 
language of its own members 
TENNESSEE SITUATION 

Senator Walsh, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, after receiving the re- 
port of the committee investigators 


Senator Barkley 





imperil the right of the people to 
a free and unpolluted ballot.” 


FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 

What does all of this mean? Isn't 
the Federal Government able to 
keep its relief officials out of politics 
and can it not keep State officials 
from using Federal subsidies for po- 
litical purposes? 

The answer, as determined by the 
Senate investigating committee, 
seems to be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is lacking in control over 
the use of its WPA funds in individ- 
ual States. Local relief groups de- 
termine who shall be certified for 
relief in the first place. And, under 
the WPA set-up as devised by Con- 





Governor Chandler 
Harris & Ewing 


KENTUCKY STOPS TO LOOK AND LISTEN—THEN VOTES 


FTER a whirlwind Democratic campaign, Kentuckians went to 
«3% the polls to choose between the incumbent Senator Barkley, Ma- 
jority Leader, who received the support of President Roosevelt, and 


Governor Chandler. 


Both candidates stumped the highways and 


by-ways, shook thousands of hands, said hundreds of thousands of 


words. 


The voters had the last word. 





in Tennessee, said that the condi- 
tions disclosed came within the des- 
ignation of “gutter politics,” and he 
referred to persons charged with us- 
ing WPA and other Federal agencies 
for political purposes with being 

“traitors to the President and to the 

Democratic party.” 

The committee itself, headed by 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
issued a formal statement on the 
Tennessee situation which said: 

“The committee is of the opinion 
that the evidence already before it 
with respect to assessment of Fed- 
eral employes by one group partici- 

| pating in the Democratic primary 
contest for United States Senator 
and of State employees by the other 
group, points sharply toward an 
election contest in the United States 

Senate, regardless of which group's 

candidate triumphs. 

“Apparently every scheme and 
questionable device that can be used 
in a political contest to raise funds 

influence votes and control the 
election result is in full swing. 

“Regardless of action that may be 
taken in the courts to punish those 
practicing illegal election methods 
and those exercising political pres- 
Sure, there are indications that the 
Senate may be called upon to con- 
sider the probability of excessive 
money being used in behalf of the 
victorious candidates.” 

This time, however, the facts show, 
money is coming, not so much from 
corporations or from rich contribu- 
to campaign funds, but from 
the Government itself. Money for 
old age pension, for work relief, for 
direct relief. and for other purposes 
—provided by the Federal and State 
governments—is found by the com- 
mittee to be finding its way to poli- 
tical uses. 


THE KENTUCKY SITUATION 

Again, the Senate campaign ex- 
penditures investigating committee 
found that the situation in Kentucky 
had many earmarks of the situation 
in Tennessee. The Committee’s state- 
ment said: 

“The evidence thus far presented 
to it convinces the committee that 
a deplorable situation exists in Ken- 
tucky. It is certain that organized 
efforts have been made and are being 
made to control the vote of those 
on relief work, and that contribu- 
tions have been sought and obtained 
from Federal employes in behalf of 
one of the Senatorial candidates. 

“It equally certain that State 
officials charged in part with the 


to 


tors 


is 





A resume of results in 
State primaries to date is 


presented on Page 7. 





. 


gress, State administrators, drawing 
salaries of more than $5,000 a year, 
must be confirmed by the Senate. 


| This means that the Senators con- 


the 
the 


trolling state patronage select 
Administrator who then builds 
administrative machinery. 

The result is that Harry Hopkins, 
sitting in Washington, has little di- 
rect control over the actual admin- 
istration of the WPA program in the 
States. 

In what might be called the Fed- 


| eral Government political set-up are 


WPA employes, postmasters and 
other employes owing their appoint- 
ment to Senators and Representa- 
tives, and the local committee of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 

In what might be called the State 
Government political set-up are 
the State highway administrations, 
partially supported by Federal funds 
the State old age pension adminis- 
trations, partially supported by Fed- 
eral funds; the unemployment in- 
surance administrations and State 
employes. 


These two groups are found to be 
clashing in one State after another, 
with high officials using the machin- 
ery available to promote their poli- 
tical fortunes. 


THE 1940 OBJECTIVE 
Then the question remains: | 
What accounts for the intensity 

of the battle going on this year in 

the party primaries? 

The answer, investigation discloses, 
is based upon June, 1940, rather 
than upon Nov. 8, 1938. This fall’s 
elections are accepted as of greatest 
importance for the effect that they 
may have upon the party conven- 
tion that will be held a little less 
than two years from now. 

The stake is the Presidential nom- 
ination. 

Within the Democratic party, as 
President Roosevelt has explained, 
there are Senators and Representa- 
tives and State administrations and 
local political machines, not friendly 
to the New Deal. These are the old- 
line party groups, who are not so 
interested in experiments in Gov- 
ernment and who do not favor turn- 
ing the party into what the Presi- 
dent refers to as a “liberal” party. 

Then, also within the Democratic 
party, are the left-wing groups with 
which Mr. Roosevelt is affiliated, who 
believe that the world is changing 
rapidly and that there must be a 
party in Government ready to rep- 
resent the drive for that change 
This is the New Deal wing of the 
party. 

THE PARTY ALIGNMENT 
A clash between the opposing part) 

groups is scheduled for 1940 when 

the next Democratic national con- 





[Continued on Page 13.] 








BEES ON THE AIR 











Swarm of bees took possession of the free air pump at a 
Buffalo service station the other day. No one seemed to 
care whether tires were soft or not, as long as the bees 
held the fort. It took a professional bee-trainer to lure the 
humming tribe away. The harried service station pro- 
prietor must think that somebody was trying to put the 
bee on him. 





+ * * OUT WEST where men are men, the favorite car 
shade is green. At least, so avers the Hudson Motor 
Co., which goes on to state that west of the Mississippi, 
black is favored in only two states. Tans and reds come 
next, with blues and grays following in order. It all goes 
to show that western tastes are more chromatic than those 
of the effete east. Especially when you consider that in 
all but two of the 27 states east of the Mississippi black is 
the favorite color, the choice running as high as 75 per 
cent. Only exceptions are Alabama and Florida, which like 
their dashes of color. 





+ + + BERLIN PEDESTRIANS will henceforth be governed 
by a set of ordinances which give major consideration to the 
German motorist. Highlight of ten new “traffic duties” is: “The 
street belongs to vehicles, so be careful before stepping on it.” 





+ + ¢ WE OFTEN HEAR of the “average American motorist.” 
Who is he—what is he like? Well, first off he’s a taxpayer. He pays 
about $53 yearly in automotive taxes, equivalent to a retail sales tax 
of 40%. His income is between $25 and $30 a week. He has to work 
two weeks every year to earn the money for his car’s tax bill. Only 
one car owner in three has ever owned a new machine. Average 
value of the passenger cars on the roads today is approximately $238. 
More cars are owned by Americans earning $30 a week or less, than 
in ALL income classes in the rest of the world. Why? Mass pro- 
duction, lots of good used cars at low prices, and low cost of gaso- 
line. In fact, car ownership among families with incomes of less 
than $30 a week is expanding by 1,000,000 a year. At this rate, by 
1940 two-thirds of the cars in the country will be owned by families 
having $30-a-week incomes. Thus, though far from wealthy, our 
typical U. S. motorist is able to enjoy the fruits of inventive ingenuity 
and business enterprise that in other countries are reserved for the rich, 

Operation of the “typical” car is largely in the business of earning a 
living. A large proportion of average motorists live in low-rent areas 
and provide their own transportation between home and job. In 1937 
the average driver used 641 gallons of gasoline, got 15 miles to the 
gallon, and traveled 9,615 miles. On the basis of 30 miles an hour, 
that is equivalent to 320 hours, or 40 full eight-hour days of operation. 
At that rate our motorist must hand over to the tax collector nearly 
17c for every hour he rides. If he rides for eight hours on Sunday, 
he must pay the tax people $1.33. This tax charge, high as it is, 
leaves motoring in the U. S. less than half as expensive as in most 
foreign countries. Low cost automobiles and cheap gasoline have 
served to offset rising sales taxes—so far. 





FOR BIGGER AND BETTER BANGS 
Loud-speaker battle is the idea of a scientist who has rigged up 
an apparatus to amplify recordings of machine-guns, cannon 
and troop movements. Idea is to mislead the enemy as to the 
home army’s strength and intentions. A great field awaits him 
if he ever turns his talents into peaceful channels. Think what 
records he could make of bad brakes chattering, the bang of 
fender on fender, and the knocking of carbonized cylinders. 
Maybe such a loud-speaker barrage turned on at busy intersec- 
tions would cool the reckless ardor of the Sunday driver. 











Whenever Maisie tries to stop 

Her brakes are such a fearful flop 
She slams them on with futile grind 
And smacks the car ahead behind. 





+ + + AT 35 MILES PER HOUR 12 popular makes of car in 
the $1,000 and under class are capable of delivering 19.5 miles 
per gallon. At 60 miles an hour the mileage drops to slightly 
less than 16. Adding 10 more miles per hour cuts the fuel mile- 
age to a mere 12. So which will it be, speed or economy? “You 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” 





+ + + IT WAS 35 YEARS AGO that one Mr. Ralph C. Emery, 
a shipowner, cast a thoughtful eye at his new Stanley Steamer and 
decided it needed insurance. So he duly filed his application with the 
Boston Insurance Co. for fire protection. That was a new one on 
the insurance officials, who could find no precedent for automobile 
coverage. So they took their problem to the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts. That gentleman pored through the law books of sev- 
eral states, and at length decided that car insurance came under the 
marine rating. Hence Mr. Emery’s policy was written—as inland 
marine insurance on the “Boston Schooner Form.” The policy would 
have protected an amphibian. It gave coverage in case of fire, dee 
railment, stranding, sinking and burning or collision of a steamship 
when the vehicle was aboard. Out of this marine insurance policy 
written on an automobile has grown a tremendous business that now 
runs into hundreds of millions every year. 





* + * WHY DO YOU FAVOR a certain service sta- 
tion with your business? Is it because of the quality of the 
gasoline or oil, the personal attention to your car you will 
find there, the reputation of the company, or because the 
dealer is a friendly, likeable chap? The Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.) would be grateful for your letters on this sub- 
ject, for possible use in this column. So address your 
letters (and suggestions, if you have them) to Northrop 
Clarey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 








The Ques 


Dr. Frederic A. Besley. 


Waukegan, Ill., President, 
American College of Surgeons, 


answers: 
* 


> questions categorically 


replying, may I state emphati- 


any t hing 


mins 


may say is 
personal opinion Answering 
1—There is need for 
the methods of getting to all of 
people the best medical and surgical 
treatment that science has made 
available, and I am certain that the 
medical profession can be relied 
upon to co-operate wholeheartedly 
in any reasonable and constructive 
movement that will make for better 


the 


injured 


care of the sick al 
2—lIt is, of course, 
to answer this question 
like to stress the point Ut 
thought must be given to 
of medical services as 
I believe that compulsory health in- 


most difficult 

but I should 
as mucn 
the quality 


1al 
to its quantity. 
al 


it 


of 


would not be advisable 
My objection is 


with t 


surance 

this time. 

might 

the patient 

and hospital 

made secure 
3—It is my 


that 
the rights 


That choice should be 


conviction that some 
of volu group insurance 
should be seriously considered 
4.—As I see it, this question rela- 
tive to a tax-supported system can- 
not be answered until time has 
shown that some other system would 


sort tary 


not be adequate. 

May I again insist 
my personal viewpoints. 

Your symposium may be a means 
of educating the public as to what 
scientific medicine and surgery are. 
If this be true, it will certainly serve 
a useful purpose. If it further suc- 
ceeds in making the public medically 
minded and stimulates them to a 
better understanding of the import- 
ance of the health welfare of the 
nation, it will be most beneficial. 


these are 


that 





C. C. Carstens 


New York City; Executive Director, 


Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 


answers: 

BELIEVE that there is need for a 

much more complete system of 
medical care than is now available 
in this country. Many persons in 
our cities, as well as in the rural 
areas, are getting much less than 
they need, either because they can- 
not afford it or because the medical 
service not available. 

Voluntary group insurance methods 
apparently are meeting needs of 
certain groups in many communi- 
ties. If these methods could be 
more fully developed under the en- 
couragement of the medical profes- 
sion, we would soon be able to see 
whether compulsory health insur- 
ance would be unnecessary. 

At the present time it is my be- 
lief that ali needs would not be met 
by a voluntary system and that 
health insurance as a part of the 
Social Security system is likely to be 
needed to fill out the complete pro- 
gram of medical care for all groups. 


1s 


Dr. John P. Peters 


New Haven, Conn., Professor of 
Medicine, Yale University, School 
of Medicine, 


answers: 
N THE first place may I call 
your attention to the fact that 
one zero could well be crossed off 
the sum you mentioned in your first 
paragraph? In the second place 
may I be so bold as to state that 
categorical answers to the kind of 
questions that you ask can not be 
given, except as far as the first is 
concerned. 

No one who attended the Wash- 
ington Corference could have any 
doubt of the need for medical care, 
and if they did have any doubts, 
they should have been dispelled by 
the unanimous vecte by all those 
present that there was need for im- 
provement in medical care. 

All the questions of the means by 
which medical care should be im- 
proved must depen¢c on the extent 
to which it is considered public re- 
sponsibility. The advantages of 
health insurance can not be weighed 
adequately unless it is first deter- 
mined whether some program is to 
be devised for the care of the ab- 
solutely needy. I should be loath to 
see all experimentation by other 
methods abolished by the imposi- 
tion of a carelessly considered health 
insurance bill. However, these pro- 
cedures are not mutually exclusive 

Health insurance is ultimately 
merely a manner of meeting ex- 
pense. It may or may not be ad- 
visable in a given situation; but has 
no necessary implications concern- 
method by which the funds 


for the improve- 


ing the 
Shall be 


ment of 


ynended 
expended 


medical services, 
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Dr. Joseph Slavit 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman, Medical 
League for Socialized Medicine, 


answers: 
—Evidence is overwhelming that 
lL. present medical services are in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the 
American people. Recent confer- 
ence in Washington demonstrated 
that all parts of the country and all 
classes of the American people de- 
mand a change. 
The advisability of compulsory 
insurance for the United 
yet been demon- 

1ealth insurance 
loss of wages 


2.- 
health 
States not 
strated. I favor 
for cash benefits, for 
through illness. But medical care 
must be independent of any lay 
financial system and should be pro- 
vided for through an appropriate 
professional system such as a Na- 
tional Department of Health, a 
similar system of public medicine. 

3—No form of voluntary 
ance can be a solution to the prob- 
lem of medical care for the whole 
American people 

4.—Tax-supported medical care is 
the only practical solution for the 
problem. Compulsory health insur- 
ance is, in effect, a system of taxa- 
tion without solvirg the problem of 
medical care for al] the people ade- 
quately. 


has 


or 


Insur- 


Beatrice Mullin | 
Washington, D. C., National 
Catholic School of Social Service, | 


answers: 

ERE are two areas in which I 

feel that financial assistance 
from Federal funds is an immediate 
necessity. The first is in a program 
for adequate medical care for the | 
indigent. A program for adequate 
care should not confine itself to ex- 
amination facilities, but should be 
expanded io carry out medical rec- 
ommendations, such as_ assured 
budgets for special diets, medicines, 
surgical appliances, and transpor- 
tation to centers for treatment. 

A second area is in relation to 
those counties now totally lacking 
in or inadequately supplied with 
physicians. Some security must be 
furnished well-qualified physicians, 
many of whom would enjoy a rural 
practice if the uncertainties of 
earning a livelihood were eliminated. 

In a medical care program for 
low income groups, I prefer a vol- 
tary group insurance under the 
leadership cf the medical] profession. 
This should involve a careful con- 
sideration of the groups who are to 
be considered eligible for such bene- 
fits, and should place on the insured 
some responsibility for the initial 
cost of medical service. 

Any plan to be effective should be 
preceded by a carefully planned pro- 
gram of health education. At present 
many medical resources are not 
used, either: because they are not 
known to exist or because of 
apathy or fear in the people who 
need them. 

Any medical program should 
carry with it a patient’s freedom of 
choice, not only of the physician 
but also of a dispensary service. 





| Annie W. Goodrich 


Hartford, Conn., Advisor on Nurs- 
ing Problems and Participant in 
National Health Conference, 


answers: 


l —There is no question of the need 


ical care now available in this coun- 
try. 


Elmira, N. Y., Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, American Medical 
Association, 


answers: 
T IS my opinion there is 
for reform in the system of medical 
care as now practiced in America. 
Whatever defects or shortcomings 
fact tl 


no need 


that exist, especially the 
certain low income groups have not 
now the means to pay for medical 
service, should be remedied in an 
orderly way without radically dis- 
turbing a system developed thru the 
years by the medical profession, in 
an honest effort to provide the high 
est type of medical care for all 
people 

Medical care is just as important a 
for our existence 


and 


the 


D1010g1C 


against 


necessity 
food 
elements. 


orient 


the 
this fac 


thinking 


as protection 


Recognition of 


would our national 
and planning greatiy. 

Society should demand this recog- 
nition by industry in adjusting the 
scale of living wages, and by relief 
authorities in estimating budgets for 
the indigent. I fail to see how it 
a function of the State to pay, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for medical care 
for any one save the unfortunate 
indigent. 

The tenor of the medical profes- 
sion is such that it will not submit 
to any plan, however plausible, 
whereby the doctor is regimented 
or placed, as a cog, in a vast gov- 
ernmental machine, with all the at- 
tendant evils of bureaucratic control 
and political expediency. The med- 
ical profession, as an organized body, 
has so expressed itself repeatedly. 
We know that any plan or scheme, 
so far proposed, tends remove 
individual initiative which inevitably 
leads to inefficiency and deteriora- 
tion, thus defeating the very object 
of adequate medica! care. 

Skilled doctors are not created by 
our medical schools, they are only 
taught the rudiments there. Good 
doctors become such only by a life- 
time devotion to further study, re- 
search and interchange of medical 
thought. Their very professional ex- 
istence depends upon this course 
Once remove this urge by State 
medicine, and medical care will fall 
to low estate. 

The medical profession stands, to- 
day, ready and anxious to deliver 


1S 


to 


| good and adequate medical service 


to all. It is reasonable to ask that 
it be permitted to do this by methods 
found efficient thru long experience. 

The importance and value of this 
service to human welfare uni- 
versally acknowledged. It is a per- 
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tion of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Dr. Arthur W. Booth’ 


The United States News 








(‘orrnovens: over the adequacy of the present system 


of medic&l service and over the proposed program of Fed- 


eral-State subsidies for some form of tax-supported health insur- 


ance continues to present a problem that remains the Question 


of the Week. 


Brought before the public by the Presidential committee's 


report to the recent National Health Conference, emphasized 


by the Department of Justice’s contention that in some respects 


medical associations violate the anti-trust laws, the question 


evokes national interest. 


To obtain authoritative views on the problems thus presented 


The United States News asked a large number of the official 
delegates to the National Health Conference for their opinions 


on these questions: 


1. Is there need for reform in the system of medical 


care now available in this country? 


If reform is needed, should it take the form of 
compulsory health insurance as a part of a So- 


cial Security system? 


Or should any reform be based purely upon volun- 
tary group insurance methods under control of 


the medical profession itself? 


If voluntary group insurance is considered inade- 
quate, would a tax-supported system of insurance 
providing care for major illness and hospitaliza- 


tion be favored? 


Many answers in this symposium were presented in the issue 


of Aug. 1. 


Others are presented on this page and on Page Six; 


others will be published in the next issue. 


sonal service, a doctor-patient re- 
lationship which should be preserved 
at all odds. 

The main need for reform in med- 
ical care in America is a realization 
by all that it is one of the first re- 
sponsibilities of life to budget for 
possible sickness with the same care 
and foresight that we plan for the 
more material things of life. 


Elizabeth Johnstone 
Chicago, IIl., Women’s Trade Union 
League; Women’s Auxiliary, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, 


answers: 


HEN 65 million Americans lack 

adequate medical care; when 
thousands of young Americans die 
of preventable tuberculosis; wher 
Silicosis and syphilis scourge the 
American people; when thousands 
of physicians can’t get patients; 
when nurses are out of work and 
there are millions of Americans who 


are born, live and die in need of, but 
Without, adequate nursing care; 
certainly reform is needed in the 
system of medical care now avail- 
able. 

A compulsory national insurance 
plan under the Social Security Act 
would be a beginning in this direc- 
tion. 

The taxes imposed on wealth and 
corporations to carry through such 
a project would bring returns in the 
increased well-being of our most 
precious national resource—people 
returns that would really be a sub- 
sidy to industry. 

Certainly the health of the nation 
is the concern of the people and not 
the monopoly of any one agency 
President Roosevelt says “nothing is 
so important to a nation the 
health of its people.” 

We organized industrial workers 
in America will press forward ahead 
of those men who are afraid of not 
being left in the dark ages to claim 
our national heritage and right 
health. 
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Margaree F. Stone 
Washington, D. C., Chairman, 
Peace and International Rela- 
tions Committee, National Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League of 
America, 


answers: 

TO LONGER may any intelligent 
person be ignorant of the un- 
distribution of proper medical 
citizens the 
States, or insensible of the 
need for reform in this re- 
Safeguarding health is basic 
There 


even 
care the of 
United 
woeful 
spect. 
to the saving of civilization. 
is no more urgent need. 
Personally, I favor, as an ultimate 
goal, compulsory health insurance as 
part of a social security system. Vol- 
untary group insurance is totally in- 
adequate to meet the the 
majority of our population, though I 
why voluntary 
not exist 
system of 


among 


needs olf 


reason 


should 


see no 
group insurance 
by side with 
compuisory health pro- 
vided that those administering the 
compulsory system take up the job 
at the exact point where the volun- 
tary system leaves off, so that there 
is no gap in which a large group of 
persons benefit by neither 
Mr. Green made a good suggestion 
for a start in this direction, which 
was to combine the administration 
of disability insurance with that of 
unemployment compensation and 
Federal aid 

For many years it has been con- 
sidered a proper function of govern- 
ment to take a hand in conserving 
our national resources. It is now high 
time, Mrs. Bellanca pointed out 
at the Conference, for Government 
to take a commensurate part in 
conserving human resources. 


can 


some 
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+ Organized Medicine and the Anti-Trust Laws + 


Vapor following the report of a + 


Presidential committee to the re- 
cent National Health Conference, 
comes action by the Department of 
Justice. which may clarify one point 
at issue: That of “voluntary” vs. 
“compulsory” health insurance. 

The Department, taking cogni- 
zance of what it believed to be 
hostility of organized medicine to- 
ward certain non-profit health in- 
surance plans, proposes to submit 
to a federal gra’ 4 jury evidence 
that organized .caicine violates 
the anti-trust laws when it seeks a 
“monopoly” of the community’s 
medical services. 

Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of anti- 
trust prosecutions, outlines the De- 
partment’s contention thus: 

“Organized medicine should not be 
allowed to extend its necessary and 
proper control over standards hav- 
ing to do with the science and the 
art of medicine, to include control 
over methods of payment for serv- 
ices, involving economic freedom and 
the welfare of consumers and the 
legal rights of individual doctors.” 

This to the medical societies means 
placing services given by physicians 
on.a par with dealings in commodi- 
ties. The American Medical Associa- 
tion announces it will oppose any 
such proposition in the courts. 


THE TEST CASE IN COURT 

The issue directly emerges from 
a controversy which has been agitat- 
ing the national capital for some 
months. The Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc., was organized a year ago 
by 2,500 Federal employes, chiefly 
from lower salary brackets. It pro- 


e for reform in the system of med- | posed to give members, for a monthly 


fee, surgical, medical and hospital 
treatment. An action was brought 


2.—It is my belief that such reform | in the District of Columbia Supreme 


should take the form of compulsory 
health insurance as part of the So- 
cial Security System. 

3.—If voluntary group insurance is 
accepted, there should certainly be a 
tax-supported system of insurance 
providing care for major illness and 
hospitalization in a full sense of the 
term “care.” 


Court to dissolve the corporation by 
the Insurance Superintendent of the 
District. 

The gist of the court’s decision was: 

“A non-profit association, furnish- 
ing members with medical services 
given by doctors under 
with the corporation, is not 
in the illegal practice of medicine. 


contract 


ngaged 


| 
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| 
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RE a doctor's “services” a “commodity”? 


Is it unethical for doctors to work under contract with 


a non-profit health corporation? 


May orthodox medical associations expel such doctors from 


the profession? 


These are the questions the Department of Justice seeks to 


have answered in its proposed Federal grand jury inquiry as 


explained in the following article. 





Nor is it engaged in the insur- 


” 


ance business. 

In comparable instances where 
corporations sought to furnish legal 
service to members under contracts 
with licensed lawyers, the courts 
have ruled that the corporations 
were engaged in the practice of law. 

The Columbia Medical Association, 
an affiliate of the American Medi- 
cal Association, retaliated by threat- 
ening to expel physicians and 
surgeons employed by the health as- 
sociation, and to deny them hospital 
facilities in the District. 

Thereupon the Department of 
Justice charged the A. M. A., and its 
affiliate, with violation of the anti- 
trust laws and announced that the 
subject matter would be presented to 
a grand jury for possible action to 
suppress a “monopoly.” 


GIST OF THE CHARGES 

The alleged “monopolistic” meth- 
ods of the Washington affiliate of the 
A. M. A., Mr. Arnold charged, con- 
sisted of: 

Threatened expulsion by the so- 
ciety of doctors who accept employ- 
ment with the Group. 

Threatened expulsion of doctors 
who take part in consultations with 
doctors under contract with the 
Group. 

Expulsion from Washington hos- 
pitals of the Group staff, doctors. 

These acts area “violation” of the 
anti-trust iaws, Mr. Arnold’s opinion 
reads, because “it is an attempt on 
the part of one group of physicians 
to prevent qualified doctors from 


carrying on their calling,” and he 
adds: 

“The Department interprets the 
law as prohibiting combinations 
which prevent others from compet- 
ing for services as well as goods.” 

While the proceedings involve only 
the local Washington case, Mr. 
Arnold asserted that this type of 
health organization now is in exist- 
ence in more than 60 cities dealing 
with hospital charges covering more 
than 1,500,000 persons and has 
“proved highly successful” in pro- 
viding hospital care for those of 
moderate or low incomes. 


THE QUESTION FROM BOTH SIDES 
The arguments, pro and con, on 
this issue run thus: 
For Organized Medicine (A.M.A.): 

A legal medica! society has the 
right to fix standards for its 
members; to penalize those who 
deviate from those standards. 
“Contract” work by physicians and 
surgeons constitutes a threat to 
the basic principle of the profes- 
sion, that the relationship of 
physician and patient should be 
personal. Any arrangement plac- 
ing medical care on the basis of a 
“commodity” destructive of 
such relationship. 

There is no objection to health 
insurance as such. The voluntary 
insurance method is available to 
all, just as are other forms of in- 
surance. “Compulsory” insurance 
would mean that physicians would 
be hired as attendants and there 
would follow a lessening of the j 


is 


Standards desired in medical work. 
For Socialized Medicine: 
Despite the high standards and 

devotion to duty on the part of 

nearly all doctors, they do not and 
cannot adequately serve the people 

Between the very poor and the 

rich there exists a vast middle 

low incomes, who cannot 
accept charity and for whom the 
necessary cost of modern medicine 
and hospitalization is far beyond 


their means 


class of 


For them mutual insurance is the 

only present solution. It supplies 
the necessary initiative for them 
to prepare in advance for illness. 
It has been demonstrated in the 
Army and the Navy, in industries 
and manufacturing enterprises of 
size. It does not offend the pride 
of the subscriber. By combining 
their resources such groups can 
engage competent doctors and as- 
sure them proper recompense. It 
lifts from the subscribers the 
grave fear that illness will result 
in a crushing incubus of debt. 


THE STAND OF THE A. M. A. 

Meanwhile the A. M. A. indicated 
its readiness to contest the matter 
in the courts. Dr. Rock Sleyster, 
president-elect of the A. M. A., de- 
clared the Government's charges 
“unfounded”, 

“Hospitals have the righ 
termine which doc have 
right to practice within them.” 

In Boston Dr. Channing Frothing- 
ham, president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, asserted organized 
medicine is “making an awful mis- 
take by not following the trend of 
public opinion in these health and 
hospital insurance plans.” 

“This affair in Washington a 
good thing because it will bring the 
problem out in the open,” he said. 
“There is no question but what some 
scheme like heaith insurance must 
be worked out. The poor man cannot 
afford the medical care he needs in 
many cases and these plans will al- 
situation. There 


eviate this s 
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IS PRESENT MEDICAL SYSTEM ADEQUATE 
OR, IF NOT, WHAT REFORMS ARE NEEDED? 


“Joseph A. Padway 


Washington, D. C., Counsel, The 
American Federation of Labor, 


answers: 
HERE is a need for reform in the 
system of medical care now 
available in this country, particu- 
ly as it applies to persons in the 
lower earning brackets. It is nota 
criticism of the medical profession, 
for there are limitations on what it 
can do. Iam of the opinion that all 
people earuing $3,000 or less should 
be fully covered by health insurance 
which would provide adequate hos- 
pitalization, medical care and nurs- 
ing when necessary. 

The many reports presented to 
the Conference proved that the less 
the earning capacity, the greater the 
need for medical care, and, of course, 
with a small or limited earning ca- 
pacity, those needing it are less able 
to pay for it. 

There should be compulsory health 
insurance as part of the Social Se- 
curity System, administered in the 
Social Security Department. 

I believe that the premiums 
should be graded on the basis of 
earnings. The system should be 
open to any and all who may wish 
to avail themselves of it. 


VOLUNTARY SYSTEM OPPOSED 

We are opposed to a voluntary 
system. Only a very small number 
of the great number to whom it must 
be made applicable will voluntarily 
come under it. Under the voluntary 
system, less than 30 per cent of 
motor vehicles are insured in the 
United States. 

If health insurance is to be es- 
tablished at all, it should be estab- 
lished from the outset in the most 
effective way possible; that is, by a 
compulsory system. The system 
should be tax-supported in some de- 
gree. 

The position of the A. F. of L. was 
clearly expressed by President Wil- 
liam Green when he spoke before 
the Conference at Washington. Pres- 
ident Green suggested an insurance 
plan on the order of workmen's 
compensation. This would not only 
include all medical, hospitalization 
and nursing services, but would in- 
clude also, limited compensation for 
loss of wages due to occupational 
illness 

After all, people who are ill, and 
their families, must live during the 
period of illness. Many persons con- 
tinue to work although they are ill, 
because they cannot bear the finan- 
cial burden imposed through wage 
loss. No matter what plan is pro- 
posed, some portion of the wage loss 
on account of illness must be com- 
pensated for. 


Dr. Reginald M. 
Atwater 


New York City, Executive Secre- 
tary, The American Public Health 
Association, 


answers: 
THINK the four questions which 
you ask are curiously chosen if 
through them you expect to bring 
out a cross-section of opinion and 
some perspective of the real signifi- 
cance that lies in the Conference. 

The National Health Conference 
has been a most :mportant oppor- 
tunity to inform the public, to ex- 
pose organized medicine to the reali- 
ties of public need and demand, to 
reconcile some divergent views and, 
most important of all, to provide a 
point of departure for future defini- 
tive action. 

Speaking only as an individual in 
answer to your questions, it is in- 
deed significant that there was no 
challenge to the record of need as 
presented by the Interdepartmental 
Committee. I conclude that there 
is a patent need for reform in the 
system of medical care now avail- 
able in this country. 

Compulsory health insurance is 
simply one manner of paying the 
cost of needed medical services. 
Various schemes for financing such 
improved services are available and 
I believe several could be made to 
operate Satisfactorily 

A fundamental reform is necessary 
whatever means of payment is 
adopted. 

The fourth question implies an 
either—or choice—between methods 
of financing the plan to be selected. 
This is a false assumption, since 
two or more plans may be combined 
in varying degrees for different eco- 
nomic groups. 

I sincerely hope that your sym- 
posium will not confuse the basic- 
ally important needs of the people 
for better medical services with the 
details of methods for meeting the 
cost. It is much more important to 
know, for example, what quality of 
medical care is to be provided than 
to argue at this stage as to whether 


[Continued on Page 6.} 
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Is the huge Government debt a handicap to the return of 
prosperity? Or is it a blessing in disguise? 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace emphatically takes the 


| 
| latter view; some economists disagree as emphatically. 
| Here are the two sides. 


condition of debt in t 3 ing in importance and in 
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National Government gorical answer is best explained in 
the debts built up du his own words. He said in an ad- 
war? dress designed to answer the argu- 

Can be said that this country ment that this administration has 
is faced with a smaller debt problem increased the country’s debts to an 
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But this year’s Senate Committe Sanato Champ Clark 
to Investigate Campaign Expendi- vins the Democratic renomination 
tures is different. Starting business fy Missouri by a plu- 
June 17, shortly after its creation in al than 500.000 over 
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Even since repeal Senator Shep law course 1914 he took the job 
pard has continued his fight for the of parliamentarian in the House 
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Quincy Adams, several 
parliamentary law and the 
thorship of “Social Studies.” 
‘ Today, only 48 years old, Senator 
the iength of his Clark is youthful looking and robust 
ends in 1943 and still vigorously independent in 
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pard’s success May 
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EDERAL DEBT: A BURDEN 
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today 1s 
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The explanation is very simple. 
From 1923 to 1929 the 5'2 billion 
dollar cut in the Federal debt was 


more than offset by a 6'!o billion 
dollar increase in the debts of States, 
counties, cities and school districts. 
During past years there 
has been no the debt 


burden of local governments 


PRIVATE DEBTS CUT 
“But t 
together startling difference between 
the two periods has to do with pri- 
vate debts. From 1923 to 1929 private 
debt increased 40 bill To- 
day private debts are 28 billion dol- 
than in 1930. Total debts 
in t United States today are 6 
billion dollars less than in 1930.” 
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HOW MUCH A DEBT 
IS NATIONAL DEBT? 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
starts a controversial ball of opinion 
that the national 
debt today is smaller than it was ten 
years ago Mr. Wallace, 
arrives at his answer by figuring pri- 
vate and public debts together, a fac- 
| tor which most critics accept, but not 
the carrying out of his thesis, as the 
analysis on this page points out. 
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Government debts is easier to carry 
than was the burden of private debt 
since liquidated because the interest 


charges are lower 
WHAT THE CRITICS REPLY 

The critics of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, for the most part, are 
cepting his thesis that the total debt 


accurate record of 
this country 
f Agriculture is not 
with any assurance 
that the of debts is lower re- 
gardless increase in Federal 
Government debt. 
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say 
total 
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group argues that the 
rength of the cé 
economy, which revolves 
and debt increase, is the fact 
that a private debtor—if unable to 
meet his obligations—can clear up 
the debt by turning over his prop- 


nation—whether public 
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to consider 

But at 
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ning saving 


that point the argument 


One group of critics argues that 





This 
provides a 
But 


when 


erty to his creditors 
goes on constantly and 
fundamental basis of strength. 
the National yovernment, 
contracting debts, in no position 
to wipe out individual debts 
particular purposes without wiping 
out all debts through inflation or 
repudiation. In other words, the 
position of the Government itself as 
a debtor is fundamentally different 
from the position of an individual 
debtor. 

Still a third group of critics is in- 
clined to accept the arguments of 
Mr. Wallace. But this group argues 
that the trouble lies in the fact that 
regardless of any six billion dollar 
decrease in total debt, the debt 
Structure of the nation still is far too 
heavy to be carried and accounts for 
the nation’s economic difficulties. 
This group believes in drastic defla- 
tion of debt by putting the railroads, 
many industries, a large number of 
home owners and others through the 
wringer of bankruptcy 


ARGUMENT FOR PRIVATE DEBT 
Then a fourth group offers the 
argument that has been advanced 
against the policies of the present 
administration since its early days. 


process + 


is 


for 


This group points out that re- 
covery and prosperity are based 
upon the creation of new debt by 
corporations and entrepreneurs who 
are attracted by the prospect of 
profit to venture into new fields and 
to expand operations in old fields 
The borrowing of corporations and 
of entrepreneurs puts savings into 
productive uses, erecting new fac- 
tory buildings, buying new equip- 
ment, opening new mines and doing 
a multitude of other things. 

But, these critics argue, Govern- 
ment in recent years has built bar- 
riers across the path of individuals 
and corporations who desire to ven- 
ture. There are restrictions on 
capital markets, new style taxes, 











new labor laws, the ertai ( 
Government credit with 
money and other policies that cause 


private enterprise to move slow! 

The 
critics 
would revise its polic 
heed of the 
that the large supplies of 
capital would quickly be put to use 
by industry to give the nation a pri 
vately financed prosperity 

The alternative to a privately fi- 
nanced prosperity government 
financed prosperity with debt a 
den of taxpayers rather than 
or corporations 
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MR. WALLACE’S REBUTTAL 


But here Mr. Wallace comes back 
to the argument. 

The Secretary of Agriculture c 
tends that the private debt structure 
built up in the 1920's was a highly 
unsound debt structure. He 

“In a capitalistic civilization, such 


no 


on- 


as there can be 
without an increase in debt, but it is 
vitally important that in the cre 

tion of debt, there not be a repetition 


of the overconfidence and greed that 


ours, prosperity} 


brought such a crisis upon the en 
tire world Private capital which 
during the decade of the 1920's was 


happy to flow into new activi 
the rate of from 5 to 8 billion dol- 
lars a year, in the early 


f) 
il 





1930's moved 





into retreat at the rate of from 5 to 
10 billion dollars a 1 The 
treat was halted in 1935 but the 


forward movement still is timid 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE DEBT 
Mr. Wallace then went on to 
“When private capital was stunned 

and shell-shocked, it was vital 
Government capital to throw its 
into the otherwise 
employed would have thronged the 
highways and the freight 
millions of our people would have 
been faced with starvation. 
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The Question of the 





(Continued from Page Four.) 


By DR. R. M. ATWATER 
Executive Secretary, The American 
Public Health Association 


the bill will be paid by tax funds 
alone, by insurance contributions 
alone or by a combination of these 
two methods. 

Dr. !,ouis I. Dublin reminded 
Conference that our human 
sources have a money value at least 
five times greater than our material 
resources. I think that we should 
act accordingly. 

I really believe that the American 
people are smart enough to evolve a 
workable plan to meet the human 
needs for medical care in a truly 
American way. 


the 
re- 





Dr. Ellen C. Potter 


Trenton, N. J.; Director of 
Medicine, State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, 


answers: 
HERE is need, in my opinion, for 
a readjustment of the present 
chaotic situation as it relates to 
medical care for people below the 
indigency ievel and those of moder- 
ate means. A satisfactory reforma- 
tion of this system can be worked 
out only with the cooperation of the 
medical profession, and it is en- 
couraging to note that a substantial 
body of public opinion within the 
medical profession is moving in the 
direction of constructive action. 

“Compulsory health insurance” 
alone would not cover the ground 
completely. It might meet the need 
of those with a certain degree of 
financial competence but below that 
level governmental financial re- 
sponsibility, without contribution on 
the part of the needy, is essential. 

I might say, moreover, that in dis- 
cussing a national health program 
I think in terms not only of provi- 
sion for care of the sick but also the 
need for aggressive action for health 
maintenance and public health 
services. 

Purely voluntary group insurance 
methods do not meet all the urgent 
needs of the situation. The admin- 
istration of voluntary group insur- 
ance should not be the responsibility 
of the medical profession alone. 
Voluntary group insurance has its 
place both for hospital care and for 
sickness service; but there is a 
shared responsibility, on the part of 
the profession, as well as of the con- 
suming public, therefore, there 
should be joint responsibility in its 
administration. 

A tax-supported system of insur- 
ance, providing care for major ill- 
ness and hospitalization would be a 
great step in advance. I should 
wish to be assured that such a serv- 
ice had sound professional guidance 
and direction, with the necessary 
checks and balances on behalf of 
Government and the consuming and 
tax-paying public. 

Before final conclusions can be 
reached as to the most desirable 
and adequate methods of meeting 
the health and sickness needs, 
thorough evaluation of method: 
used locally and on a State-wide basis 
ought to be tested out and State 
plans to meet State needs should be 
subject to Federal approval. Federal 
assistance should be available on a 
grant-in-aid basis and the admin- 
istration, the responsibility of the 
State, subject to Federal standards 
and supervision. 

In addition, may I quote Sir Josiah 
Stamp who has sald. “It is a mistake 
to legislate beyond our capacity to 
successfully administer.” The lack 
of qualified personnel to throw into 
a nation-wide program in this field 
makes a cautious approach to this 
great undertaking desirable. 


a 





Dr.HerbertL.Lombard 


Boston, Mass.; Director, Adult 
Hygiene, State Department of 
Public Health, 


answers: 


T IS impossible to answer your 

questions as the differences which 
exist in the various parts of the 
country are such that any plans de- 
vised must be sufficiently elastic to 
meet these varying needs. 

Medical knowledge is not being 
utilized to its fullest extent. There 
is a big lag between the scientific 
accomplishments in this fieid and 
public participation. The two major 
reasons for this are—a lack of edu- 
cation, and a lack of money. The 
Telative ratio between these two 
causes differs extensively in different 
parts of the country. 

Further intensive education is 
needed to improve the knowledge of 
the people so that they will be willing 
to avail themselves of the findings 
of medical science when the occasion 
arises. 


A better knowledge of pre- | 
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vention is essential. The number of 
cases of smallpox last year indicates 
how poorly knowledge which had 
been available for over one hundred 
years has filtered through to those 
who need it. 

Along with knowledge must 
cilities for applying this knowledge. 
The needs are so diverse different 
parts of the country that 1 ] 


be fa- 


in 





ocal plans 





would seem essential. Federal and 
State funds may be needed to 
further such plans, but both the 


type and the scope should be of lo- 
cal origin. 


Abraham Epstein 
New York City; Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association for 
Social Security, Inc., 


answers: 


Is there need for reform in the 


system of medical care now 
available in this country? 
HIS question is today answered 


in the affirmative by everyone 
with knowledge of the subject. Even 
the American Medical Association 
admits that all is not well, and 
for the last ten years every inves- 
tigation has most strikingly re- 
vealed the need for a change in our 
present antiquated method of medi- 
cal care. Before the recent studies 
of the Public Health Service which 
have substantiated the answer, this 
question was answered in the affir- 
mative in 28 volumes by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care. 


If reform is needed, should it 
take the form of compulsory 
health insurance as part of a 
Social Security System? 

As one of the earliest advocates of 
health insurance I am convinced 
that unless the reform program em- 
bod a ~program of compulsory 
health insurance from the first, it 
will prove completely inadequate to 
meet our needs. 

The biggest social problems of 
medical care even today are not the 
absolutely economically indigent but 
the great mass of employed wage- 
earners and small salaried people 
who cannot budget out of their 
earnings for serious illness. These 
are by far the majority in our popu- 
lation and they can best be pro- 
tected by compulsory health insur- 
ance. 

The success of health insurance 
throughout the world for nearly 50 
years proves that this mechanism 
must lead in any reform of our 
present problem of medical care 
Indeed, without such a program the 
other reforms suggested by the 
President's Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities may set up trends 
which may prove extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Should any reform be based 
upon purely voluntary group in- 
surance methods under control 
of the medical profession itself? 
From the point of view of meeting 

the chief problem confronting wage- 
earners there can be no hope in 
voluntary systems of health insur- 
ance. To be successful, health in- 
surance, like other social insurance 
programs, must be on a compulsory 


1e8 


basis. Voluntary insurance has met 
with universal failure. European 
countries which at first tried the 


voluntary method have been forced 
to shift to obligatory systems. 
Compulsory insurance is the sole 
means of extending protection to 
those who need it most. The pres- 
ent development of voluntary group 
hospital programs is not only ex- 
tremely limited in its protective 
possibilities but is generally con- 
fined to the white collar or middle 
class. Few wage-earners are able to 
take advantage of these s 
Would a tax-supported system 
of insurance providing care for 
major and hospitaliza- 
tion be favored? 
The American Association for So- 
cial Security has always favored a 
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system of health insurance to be 
financed by the federal and state 
governments, employers and em- 
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sored by Senator Arth 

Kansas. 

Dr. S. S. Goldwater 
City of New York; Commissioner, 
Department of Hospitals, 


answers: 

geminata stated by spokesmen 
for the Interdepartmental Com- 

mittee ar ommendable, but the 

arrives at its 


of calculation 





methods 
are too simple to be reliable. 


resuits DY 
that 

Neglected illness is not always con- 
vertible by means of money grants 
or administrative measures into ill- 
ness effectively prevented or cared 
for; current medical science and 
art have known limitations, and re- 
sults should not be promised where 
knowledge of methods of preven- 
tion or cure is lacking 
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expel 
use 


substantis 
Government 
almost certain to be d mere 
custodial care. Another large frac- 
tion is likely to be absorbed by the 

paid r un- 
paid medical service, and ] an- 
other by more liberal conditions of 
employment for and other 
institutional For all 
these reasons, the calculations sub- 
mitted should be revised. 

In health protection, self-help is 
preferable to outside aid; Govern- 
ment intervention in medicine is 
justifiable in certain circumstances, 
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or 
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til 
Svil 


nurses 


personnel. 


but it is desirable as a last, not a 
first, resort. 

If a wider application of the vol- 
untary insurance principle will 


produce a readier flow of effective 
service, the principle is entitled to 


support. The assumption that it 
cannot reach more than a small 
fraction of those who need aid or 


protection is unwarranted. 

For similar reasons the efforts of 
county medical societies and of 
medical cooperatives sponsored by 
ethical physicians should be encour- 
aged. These efforts are of primary 
importance in relation to home care, 
which is of concern to a greater 
number of individuals than actually 
or theoretically required institu- 
tional care. 

A clearly defined policy in rela- 
tion to the gratuitous services of 
physicians is desirable. Such serv- 
ices cannot justly be demanded. 
Must they therefore be discarded? 


THE DUTY OF THE LOCALITY 

Medical care should be locally, 
rather than nationally, adminis- 
tered. The effective and econom- 
ical administration of medical aid 
for the masses by huge Federal 
agencies is well-nigh impossible. 

The appropriation or funds for the 
reation or support of a local medical 
agency is no guarantee that the 
agency will do what is expected of 
it. In the development of medical 
programs, emphasis should be placed 
on the critical evaluation and pe- 
riodic revaluation of the services ac- 
tually rendered. .- 

It is unwise for the Government 
to make grants to agencies that have 
no interest in economical adminis- 
tration. 

Caution is required in dealing with 
private agencies that conduct mixed 
services for rich and poor without 
clear accounting methods. Volun- 
tary donations for the benefit of the 
sick poor have at times been di- 
verted. 

The program calls for the creation, 
at Federal expense or with Federa! 
support, of 180,000 general hospital 
beds. Thousands of general hospital 
beds are now vacant. Local or re- 
gional councils are being formed to 
coordinate the activities of existing 
hospital units with a view to the 
more complete utilization of existing 
but unused resources. These efforts 
should be intensified; their success 
would materially reduce estimates of 
need. 

Hospital construction for the na- 
tion has proceeded without Federal 
support at the rate of 25,000 to 30,- 
000 beds per annum. Ten or twelve 
years ago, our total hospital capacity 
was only about 700,000 beds; it is 
now well over million beds. 
Substantial hospital development 
through local effort will continue 
if voluntary efforts are not discour- 
aged, although such development 
will proceed at less than the nor- 
mal rate in periods of economic de- 
pression. 
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IS PRESENT MEDICAL SYSTEM ADEQUATE 
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invariably resuli in political log- 
rolling and wasteful expenditure. No 


propose d 





hospital project should be 
any other basis than that of com- 
petent local investigation and dem- 
onstrated local need 

It is conceded that social-economic 
conditions affect Logically 
all influences injurious health 
Should be attacked in 
comprehensive program 

Medical care is not the only human 
need which exceeds the purchasing 
power of the low-income groups. If 
health to effective citi- 
zenship, so also is education. Should 
complete medical service and un- 
limited higher education for the 
masses be used for the charting 
of immediate working programs for 
Government today, or should they 
rather be set 
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Dr. Fred. C. Lendrum 


Detroit, Mich.: Director Medical 
Research Institute, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, 


answers: 
grep 
tive at the 
Health Conference, with the 
tion of the bureaucracy 
American Medical Association, was 
agreed that t system of 
medical care needs radical changes. 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion is essentially a labor union of 
physicians, since it an organiza- 
tion built on craft for the 
purpose of protecting the economic 
interests of its members. This doc- 
tor’s union, however, is in the con- 
trol of a reactionary officialdom. 
The American Medical Association 
must be thought of as represent- 
ing the few hundred doctors who 
have become wealthy in the practice 
of medicine. It does not represent 
the many thousands of well trained 
young physicians who are trying 
desperately to break even. 
Whether medical care should be 
obtained through voluntary insur- 
ance, compulsory insurance or di- 
rectly from taxation depends upon 
the economic level that one is deal- 
ing with. People in the lowest in- 
come group (the unemployed WPA 
workers, those on mother’s pensions, 
and on old age and unemployment 
insurance) must receive care through 
tax supported institutions if they 
are to receive adequate care at all. 
An upper economic group com- 
posed of those who have steady in- 
comes of $2,000 a year or more can 
be taken care of by voluntary in- 
Surance and group hospitalization 
plans. Between these two groups, 
however, the great mass of 
American wage earners, who will re- 
quire compulsory health insurance 
under the Social Security System. 
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George H. Cate 


Tennessee; Commissioner, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 


answers: 
“Is there 


) of THE first question, 
need for reform im the system 


of medical care now available in this 
country?” My answer is without res- 
ervation “Yes.” 

To the second question, “If reform 
is needed, should it take the form 
of compulsory health insurance as 
part of a Social Security System?” 
my answer is that I doubt this very 
seriously. 

To the third question: “Or should 
any reform be based upon purely 
voluntary group insurance methods 
under control of the medical profes- 
Sion itself?”, my answer is that this 
is certain to be inadequate. 

To the fourth question: “If vol- 
untary group insurance is consider- 
ed inadequate would a tax-support- 
ed system of insurance providing 
care for major illness and hospitali- 
zation be favored?” 

Answer: There are two types of 
communities where the problem is 
at present so acute that some defi- 
nite solution must be found. The 
first type of community is that in 
which medical and hospital services 
are available, and yet many citizens 
are financially unable to provide 
adequate medical service for them- 
Selves and their families. 

In this type of community, it ap- 
pears to me that the only permanent 
solution is for Government, either 
local, or local combined with a Fed- 
eral grant, to appropriate money 
sufficient to provide medical services 
for the indigent. This program must 
be worked out with the local medical 
group and should be upon an agreed 
schedule of fees. Of course, it would 
be expected that the private practi- 
tioner would agree upon a schedule 
of fees which would be considerably 
less than the basis charged to regu- 
lar paying patients. 

The second type community 
which must be served is that isolated 
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New York City; Medical Director, 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine 
of the Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, 


answers: 

rmiuE need for medical care not only 
varies geographically but also by 

income. Mechanisms must be 

veloped to meet particular condi- 

tions where the need is found to 


de- 


exist 
I firmly believe that 
be stated 


three funda- 
upon which 
The first 


mentals can 
any plan should be based. 
»f these is the economic principle of 

In other words, periodic 
for 


insurance. 
payment 
The burdens placed upon fam- 


medical care is essen- 





ial 

ily resources by unexpected medical 
bills have, in too many instances 
been intolerable. As a result a cycle 
has developed which might be de- 
scribed as sickness, poverty, more 
sickness. Medical care must be 
placed in the family budget and 
such a step should not be long de- 
layed. 


Second, medical resources and fa- 
cilities should be coordinated. The 
extent to which this 
vary, depending upon 
ilable in the community. 


can be done will 
medical 


the 
facilities ava 
The development of medical science 
in the 


made speciali- 


has been tremendous past 
few decades. It has 
zation, hospitals, clinics, dispensaries 
and other centers where expensive 
equipment is concentrated, an 
sential in the practice of m 
medicine. One of our difficulties has 
been that we have permitted the fa- 
cilities arising from this development 
to go their own way, uncoordinated 
with each other. In urban centers, 
a system of group medical pract 
where the knowledge and experi- 
ence, the facilities and resources of 
physicians is pooled, will make for a 
finer type of medicai service. Group 
medical practice, in my opinion, is 
the only distributive mechanism 
through which full advantage can 
be taken of the benefits which mod- 
has to offer. 


es- 


oaern 


Ce, 


ern medical science 
Third, the emphasis in medical 
practice should be upon the pre- 


vention of disease and the conser- 
vation of health. Medical practice 
Should not be on such a basis 
the physician sees his patient only 
after he has been taken ill. To a 
considerable extent the latter situa- 
tion exists today because of the bar- 
riers which the fee-for-service sys- 
tem places in the patient’s path 
The institution of a system whereby 
medical care is paid for on a periodic 
payment basis will go a long way 
towards making the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine a reality instead of 
a pious hope. 

Should tl 


Nab 


take 


ry 


these developments 
place along the lines of compuls 
health insurance or cooperative 


medicine, or both? Such answer 
as I might give to this question is 
conditioned by recognition of the 
fact that considerable flexibility is 
essential, It is not a question of 
flexibility, State by State, but rather 
locality by locality. Voluntary 


mechanisms offer greater opportu- 
nities of adapting themselves to 
local needs while at the same time 
taking the optimum advantage of 
what medicine has to offer. Compul- 
sory health insurance by its very na- 
ture, I fear, has a degree of inflexi- 
bility. Whether the details of the 
program which the Government pre- 
sented at the National Health Con- 
ference will reveal the desired flexi- 
bility, I do not know. 

Voluntary measures are 
taken by persons to set up self-sup- 
porting mechanisms without Gov- 
ernment aid. We have had voluntary 
health insurance in this country for 
many years. But it has been in the 
past year or so that refinements 
have been made resulting in devel- 
opments along lines far advanced 
from what we had before. The new 
form may be called cooperative 
medicine. There has not yet 
been sufficient experience with it to 
permit us to forecast the proportion 
of the population that can take ad- 
vantage of the benefits it has to 
offer. 

It may well be that some form of 
compulsory health insurance 
necessary for the lowest income 
groups. This raises the question— 
below what income shall the scheme 
be compulsory? This cannot be an- 
swered at the present time. But it 
should be pointed out that coopera- 
tive medicine and compulsory health 
insurance are not mutually exclusive. 
They are at best but two phases of 
a complete health program. 

We must decide whether compul- 
sory insurance, with such defects as 
it has, is better for the persons for 


steps 


as 


1S 


whom it is designed than is our 
present system. On a purely theo- 
retical basis (for I fee! we can 


greatly improve upon the European 
patterns) I would be inclined to say 
“Yes.” I feel that the Interdepart- 
mental Committee’s presentation of 


‘Dr. Kingsley Roberts” ~ 
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recommendations for compulsory 
! e marked a forward step in 
thinking on the subject and it 
should be noted that the financial 
aspects of the scheme brought forth 








were very flexible, permitting adapt- 


] to pay. 


ity to local ability 











abilit 
Whether we are to have compul- 
y insurance or not, the develop- 
me and extension of cooperative 
m¢ 1e has much to offer. In ad- 
d 1 to training a much needed 
ninistra l, it will go 
a way developing 
technics and -edures, now lack- 
ine. which are essential to the de- 
velopment of any tax-suported or 
compulsory contributory systems for 
e 1 ndering of me service. 





Eve Stone 
Detroit, Mich.; National Director, 
Women’s Auxiliary, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, 


answers: 


resHE National Health Conference 
held in Washington recently has 
called attention te a nation-wide 


problem of 
affecting the health and welfare of 
millions of workers, poor farmers 
and their familles. 

The problem of health and disease 
has all t long been considered 
purely a medical problem, while we 
know that fundamentally it an 
economic problem. The ec 
viewed over a 
decades, points to a worsening 
conditions which in turn 
creased the need for medical services 
so enormously that its vast scope es- 
capes the vision of those whose eyes 
are focused on the good old yester- 


tremendous dimensions 


00 


ynomic 
of 
of 
in- 


situation, number 


has 


days. 

We therefore come to grip with 
the problem of adequate medical 
care and health facilities not only 


those underpaid and underprivi- 


for 
leged, but al 


he growling arn 





even 
i-t uth 
living, if you 

I t even the pros- 
Millions in 
s are now in the lat 
and they live in 


1ess because they do 


ice, 


hand-to-mo existe 


lead a 
they 
call it 
pect 
the Unitec 


» on choose to 





con- 










not see the way clear to obt 
any cure: they are not in a position 
to buy 

The fact that the United States 


leads the rest of the world in techni- 
cal progress and scientific develop- 
we may boast 
unless this progress 


our 


ment something 
about. However, 
will bring to the majority ) 
people in need the opportunity f 
a better all in vain. 
Medical science has enabled us 
combat but what comes 
it if the the can- 
not be had by those in need? There 
good to be said about 
tances when we realize 


18 


of 
or 


life it is 
to 


disease of 


scientist, doctor, 
is very little 
such circums 


that “the gross sickness and mortal- 
ity rates for the poor of our larger 
cities are as high today as they 


were forthe nation as a whole half 
a century ago” 
Government surveys. 

A drastic change must come! The 
exclusive few in the medical profes- 
sion who still attempt to hold back 
the wheels of progress and resist the 
socialization of medicine will have to 
see that need exists and that their 
continued tion will not for 
long retard this development. 

The program that finally 
adopted to meet this need must take 
into account the fact that those in 
the lower income groups who can 
not live off th already inadequate 
incomes, cannot be expected to sub- 
sidize a health 
pitalization plan. Those who 
no nothing g 
The burden of the extension of med- 
ical services must therefore fall 
upon Government in the form of di- 
rect subsidies, or upon the monied 
interests ugh taxation 

Organized labor will work toward 
the develoy nt of a Federal Health 
program which 1 advance and 
champion the men, 
women and children in this country 


who are in need. 


as revealed in official 


oppos 


is 





insurance or 


have 


ve. 





incomes Nave to 


hre 








Will a 


the of 


cause 
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Henry Ellenbogen 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Judge of Court of 
Common Pleas; Former Member 
of Congress, 


answers: 
1 go is need for reform in the 
system of medical care now 
available in this country. There is 
a crying need for making preventa- 
tive health service and adequate 
medical care more readily available 
to the people of all areas and to 
all income groups. Today, millions 
of people of modest or small income 
are unable to secure adequate medi- 
cal service; still more are faced 
with bankruptcy whenever severe 
illness occurs in the family and 
brings with it heavy medical and 


tion 





hospitaliz expenses. 
Compulsory health insurance as a 
1e Social Security System 
Experience 


of tl 
vital necessity. 
with schemes voluntary insur- 
ance in the United States and in 
Europe have proven ineffective to 
care for the large parts of our popu- 
lation whose needs for medical care 
are not being met today. The in- 
come of one-third of our popula 
tion is so small that it used for 
eds which are immediately press- 
ing and nothing is put aside for ill- 
ness which may occur in the future. 
Purely v group insurance 
methods under control of the med- 
profes (or under any other 
cannot take care of the 
problem. The majority of the peo- 
ple who need medical care most 
would not join a voluntary system. 
A tax-supported system of com- 
pulsory health insurance, providing 
care for major illness and hospital- 
ization, as well as for compensation 
for loss of wages caused by illness, 
should be created. Such a system 
should provide for, contributions by 
se benefited by the insurance, 
vhich contributions should be aug- 
mented by subsidies provided by 
eral taxation. 
The right of every American to 
proper schooling and education has 
been generally recognized. His right 
to adequate health services is just 


part 
a 


is 


ot 


1S 


ne 


oluntary 





lcal $10n 


control) 














as fundamental. 


Mary Dublin 
New York City; General Secre- 
tary, National Consumers’ League, 


answers: 

rQVHERE is urgent need for reform 
I in the system of medical care 
now available in this country. Re- 
cent surveys indicate conclusively 
that a shocking proportion of our 
people receive no care even in serious 
illness. Those in the lower income 
brackets cannot afford to pay for 
adequate medical care.and the in- 
lence of illness is greatest among 


nese 
No one can rightly claim that the 
masses of people are receiving nec- 
medical Not only are 
public health and medical facilities 
inadequate at the present time, but 
they are ineffectiveiy distributed. 
The fact that illness and prema- 
ture death, much of which could 
be prevented, are costing the coun- 
a year, 


c 
ul groups 
t} 
tl 


essary care 


over ten 


\ billion dollars 
is clear evicence that reform is long 
I believe that this re- 
along the lines of 
insurance, based 
on Effect- 


ive improvement cannot be achieved 


past overdue. 
form should be 
compulsory health 
a tax-supported system 


on a voluntary basis 

It is essentially important to point 
t at the present time we are 
1sum, which if apportioned 
properly would meet the minimum 
health of the country. Be- 
cause our present services are ren- 


that 


ou 


ne 


spenalng < 


needs 


dered on an individual basis, which 
is excessively costly, instead of on a 
rroup plan, our present expenditure 
Not 
only is compulsory health insurance 
the only satisfactory key to advance 
in community terms, but would 
mean both far betier care and sav- 
ing in terms of dollars and cents 
as well as human resources. 


does not begin to be adequate. 
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Restrictions on NLRB’s 
powers are imposed in eight 
court rulings; appeals are 
planned. 

Here is a summary of la- 
bor’s recent ups and downs. 








AN unusually large number of 
fA decisions unfavorable to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have 
been handed down recently by Fed- 


eral appellate courts 


Eight times within the last two 
weeks United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeals have reversed orders of 
the Board. This represents the 


¢ 


longest series of consecutive court 
reversals that NLRB has suffered 
since the Supreme Court held con- 


stitutional the law which it ad- 


ministers 


These cases will probably be ap- 


pealed to the Supreme Court,, where 
NLRB has not yet lost a case. But 
each recent Circuit Court reversal 
has been on a point vital to the 


powers of the Board. For that rea- 
son they are significant. 


Two of the court defeats limited 
In one of 


the Board’s jurisdiction 
these the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, sitting at Philadelphia, de- 
clared that a firm manufacturing 
garments under contract need not 
obey an order of the board 

e 


JURISDICTION LIMITED 


The Labor Board had sought to 


prove that the garment firm was 
engaged in operations affecting in- 
terstate commerce and thus fell 


under the Federal law. It developed 


+ that the garment firm did not 


actually own the goods it processed 


and did not itself handle interstate 


shipping of its finished products 

Observers saw in this decision 
a wide loophole that may permit 
many manufacturing firms to evade 
the Wagner Act by “selling” their 
raw materials to their eventual cus- 
tomers before starting to process 
them and thus conducting a purely 
local business, safely within State 
lines. 

In another decision limiting the 
Labor Board’s jurisdiction the U. 
S. Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco held that a company 
mining and selling gold in a single 
tate is not subject to an order of 
the Board. 


MATERIAL EVIDENCE REQUIRED 
A third recent court decision, from 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at New Orleans, requires the Labor 
Board to base its findings on “rele- 
vant,, material and substantial evi- 
dence”, instead of “hearsay and 
non-expert opinion evidence.” Be- 
cause of unsatisfactory evidence the 
court refused to enforce an order of 
the Labor Board. Informed officials 
believe that this decision, if upheld 
by the Supreme Court, would make 
it difficult for the Board to prove 
some charges of discrimination and 
other unfair labor practices 
Another U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals deeision, given recently at 
New Orleans, implied that the three 
members of the Labor Board would 
have to make their findings per- 
sonally in the future and that a 
hearing would be ruled “unfair” by 
the courts if the task of making the 
findings were delegated by the 
Board to what the Court termed 
NLRB’s “hirelings” in the Labor 
Board’s Review Division. If upheld, 





+ Who's Who in the 1938 


HIFTING tides in national and ¢ torial term runs until 1941 but his can- 


WJ State politics are shown in the 
results of primaries in 21 States held 
thus far. The first State primary 
was in Illinois on April 12; the latest 
in Kentucky on Aug. 6. Primaries 
will be held in many States in the 
next two months, including those in 
the strategic States of New York and 
Ohio. A summary ef results in the 
State primaries thus far held fol- 
lows: 

ALABAMA: Senate: Lister Hill 
(Dem.), renominated. For Governor, 
Frank M. Dixon (Dem For House: 
Nine Democrats (eight renominated.) 

FLORIDA: Senate: Claude Pepper 
(Dem.), renominated; Thomas E, Swan- 
son (Rep.). For House: Four Demo- 
crats (three renominated); one Repub- 
lican. 

ILLINOIS: Senate: Scott W. Lucas 
(Dem.): Richard J. Lyons (Rep.). Lib- 
ertyville, Senator Dietrich, (Dem.), in- 


cumbent, was not a candidate For 
House: 27 Democrats (including 17 in- 
cumbents; 27 Republicans including 6 
incumbents). 

INDIANA: Senate Frederick Van 
Nuys (Dem.), renominated; Raymond E. 
Willis (Rep.). For House: 12 Democrats 
(including 10 incumbents); 12 Republi- 
cans (including one incumbent.) 

IOWA: Senate: Guy M. Gillette 
(Dem.), renominated; Lester J. Dick- 
inson ‘(Rep.), former Senator; George 
F. Buresh (Farmer-Labor). For House: 
Eight Democrats (including four incum- 
bents); eight Republicans (including 
three incumbents); four Farmer-Labor- 
ites; Repubiican and Democratic nomi- 
nations for Congress in the Seventh 
District to be made in District conven- 
tions). For Governor: Nelson G. Kras- 
chel (Dem.), renominated; George A. 
Wilson (Rep.) Wallace M. Short 
(Farmer-Labor.) 

KANSAS: Senate George Mc- 
Gill (Dem.), renominated; Clyde M. 
Reed (‘(Rep.), former Governor. For 
House Seven Republicans (all incum- 
bents); seven Democrats (including two 
incumbents.) For Governor: Walter A. 
Huxman (Dem.), 
Senator Payne Ratner ‘Rep.). 
McGill is an ardent supporter of the 
President's policies; former Governor 
Reed a caustic critic. Governor Hux- 
man’s supporters already are suggest- 
ing him for vice president on the 1940 
Democratic ticket 

KENTUCKY: Senator Barkley, Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate, and Gov- 
ernor Chandler contested the Democratic 
nomination for Senator in the primaries 
which closed Aug. 6. 

MAINE: For Governor Lewis O 
Barrows (Rep.), renaminated; Lewis J. 
Brann (Dem.). For House: Three Re- 
publicans (all incumbents); three Demo- 


renominated; State 
Senator 








crats. 
MINNESOTA: For Governor: Elmer 
A. Benson Farmer-Labor), renomi- 
nated; Harold E. Stassen (Rep.); 
nas Gallagher (Dem For House 
ine Republicans (including three in- 
cumbents): Nine Democrats (including 
one incumbent); nine Farmer-Laborites 
(including five incumbents) 
MISSOURI: For Senate Senator 
Clark (Dem.), critic of the Administra- 
tion, one of the opposition to Supreme 
Court Bill. renominated, more than 531,- 
000 votes being cast for him against less 
than 100,000 for his nearest opponent 
Governor Henry S. Caulfiel 
nated for Senator by the Republi 
Gov. Lloyd C. Stark's guberna- 
















didate for Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court, Judge James M. Doug- 
las (Dem.), defeated James V. Billings, 
backed by the Kansas City Democratic 
leader, Thomas J. Pendergast. 

Mr. Pendergast charged the defeat of 
his candidate to “the work of the Re- 
publican metropolitan press in Missouri 
and the Republican voter 

The two factions, Pendergast and 

tark, tound common ground, however, 
in supporting Senator Clark, who, like 
his father, has Presidential aspirations 
Thirteen Missouri Congressmen—12 

Democrats and one Republican—were 
renominated. 

MONTANA: For the House: Both 
Democratic Represestatives renominated 

NORTH CAROLINA: Senate: Sena- 
tor Robert B. Reynolds (Dem.), renomi- 
nated; Charles A. Jonas (Rep.), House: 
Eleven Democrats (including eight in- 
cumbents); seven Republicans. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Senate: Senator 
Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), renominated; J 
J. Nygaard ‘Dem.) B. F. Woodall 
Union). House: Two Republican Rep- 
resentatives renominated; two Demo- 
crats. For Governor: John N. Hagan 
(Rep.); John Moses (Dem.); Carl O. 
Lindgren (Union) 

OKLAHOMA: Senate 
mer Thomas (Qem.), renominated; 
Harry O. Glasser (Rep.). Raymond B 
Clark and H. Thompson (Ind.) For 
Governor Leon C. Phillips (Dem.); 
Ross Rizley (Rep.); John Franing (Ind 

OREGON: Senate: Short term 
Alexander G. Barry (Rep.); Robert A 
Miller (Dem.). Long term Rufus C 
Holman (Rep.); Willis E. Mahoney 
(Dem.). Senator Reames (Dem.) was 
not a candidate. For Governor: Charles 
A. Sprague (‘Rep.); Henry L. Hess 
(Dem.). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Senate: James J 
Davis (Rep.), renominated; former Gov- 
ernor George H. Earle (Dem.). House: 
34 Republicans (including seven incum- 
bents); 34 Democrats (including 24 in- 
cumbents); Socialist, 1. For Governor: 
Arthur H. James (Rep.); Charles A. 
Jones (Dem.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA: 
term: Thomas W. Crawford (Dem.); 
Gladys Pyle (‘Rep.). Long term Tom 
Berry, former Governor (Dem.); Chand- 
ler Gurney (Rep.). House: Two Re- 
publicans (including one incumbent); 
two Democrats. For Governor: Oscar 
Fosheim (Dem.); Harlan J. Bushfield 
(Rep.). 

TEXAS: For Governor: W. Lee 
O'Daniel (Dem.), nomination regarded 
as equivalent to election; said to be the 
first son of a Federal soldier ever to 
become Governor of a Southern State. 
Representatives Maury Maverick (Dem.) 
and McFarlane. pro-Roosevelt, defeated. 
Representatives Sumners and Lanham, 
heads of important House committees, 
found their opposition to the President’s 
policies no bar to their renomination. 
Most of the other Texas House members 
renominated 

TENNESSEE: Senator George L. 
Berry (Dem.), who has served in the 
Senate for a little more than a year 
under an appointment by Governor 
Browning to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Bachman, was de- 
feated by Ton. Stewart (Dem.), of Win- 
chester, a lawyer. The Republicans 
held no State-wide primary. Prentice 
Cooper ‘Dem.), of Memphis was nomi- 
nated for Governor in the Democratic 
primaries. Joseph Byrns, Jr., son of the 
late Speaker of the House, was nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Democrats. 


VIRGINIA: House: 


Senator El- 


Senate Short 


Representative 
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Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


A “POINTER” ON THE “ LITTLE STEEL” STRIKE 
EFORE the Senate Civil Liberties Committee investigating the 
steel strikes of 1937, a map of the Newton Steel plant is shown 
to Chairman La Follette (third from left in white) and attaches 


of the committee. 


Also is shown Andy Rabesak, picket captain, 


standing and pointing out on a map where he held his line of 
strikers outside the plant, a subsidiary of the Republic Steel Cor- 


poration. 


* A. F. of L. Asks Revision * 


Of the Wagner Act 


MOVE within the ranks of la- 
‘& bor itself to amend the Wagner 
Act and alter its administration has 
recently gained force. 

This increased pressure nas come 
from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Already two State Federations— 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania—have 
requested their locals to bring no 
more cases before NLRB. 

Last week A. F. of L. made good 
on a threat of its counsel, Joseph 
Padway, when it moved to nullify 
a decision of the Labor Board. The 
Federation started suit against 
NLRB in Federal district court in 


labov Week: SETBACKS FOR NLRB IN THE COURTS + 


"EGISTRATION APPLIED FOR UO S PATENT OFFICE 


the District of Columbia asking that 


NLRB be directed to certify a Fed- 
eration local as winner of a collec- 
tive bargaining election in a Ten- 
nessee copper plant. NLRB had 
previously invalidated an election at 
the plant in which the Federation 
had cast a plurality of votes. The 
suit was the first of its kind to be 
brought against the Board by a 
union. 

Coupled with this was a verbal 
attack by Federation President Wil- 
liam Green. Speaking to the an- 
nual Massachusetts Federation con- 
vention he demanded that the pres- 
ent Board be “driven from power”. 

Also on the A. F. of L. schedule 
Was a proposed amendment to the 
Wagner Labor Act intended to pro- 
tect the interests of craft unions, 





especially in plants where craftse 
men are greatly outnumbered by 


unskilled workmen. 
x** * 


Hunting Evidence 
For Harlan Re-trial 


- a Federal court room at London, 
Ky., last week a Federal jury ane 
nounced it could not agree on the 
guilt or innocence of the Harlan 
County coal operators and former 


deputy sheriffs who had stood trial 


for twelve weeks on Department of 
Ju harges of conspiring te 
nullify the Wagner Act, 

Brien MacMahon Assistant Ate 
torney General in charge of the prose 
ecution, moved at once for a retrial. 








this decision w« 
members must arrive 


conclusions as to 





case before maki a 


A fifth decision of the U 


Court of Appeals sitting at 


leans loosened the teeth 


ner Act when the Court 





hold an employe! 





who had not complied 
order enforcing a Lab 
sion. This was the secon 


a Circuit Court } 





a contempt charge for th 


employer has yet been 
of contempt under the 
In yet another of 


Primaries 


Howard Smith (Dem.) 


his House votes, renominated; 
ing a 100 per cent pro-Roosev 
didate. Former Represent: 
ated li 
N. R. Hamilton (Dem.), a pro-Ro 


Darden (Dem.), 





candidate 

WEST VIRGINIA: 
Democrats renominated; 
cans nominated Primary 


cept 


f 


rr local issu 


During this week primaries will be 
held in Arkansas, Idaho, 
and Ohio, Aug. 9. The 
primaries scheduled is in New Mex- 


ico, Sept. 28. 


the merits ol 


ty ol contemp 





independe 


uld mean that Board * eight recent court decisions reversing 


the Labor Board, the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans 
took the Board to task for not ap- 
pointing a bargaining agent for the 

mship crew when the steamship 
company requested an election. Be- 
cause of the Board's failure to de- 
termine a bargaining agent the 
court refused to set aside a prefer- 
ential contract between the steam- 
ship company and an A. F. of L 


union. 


SIT-DOWN STRIKERS LOSE 

In the much-discussed case of 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp v. 
NLRB, decided by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago, the 


court held that the Labor Board did 


not have the power to order rein- 


statement of sit-down strikers. Be- 
cause the strikers took possession of 


the steel plant, said the court’s de- 


cision, they had themselves violated 


the very law they wanted to invoke 


against the employer. 


The last of the eight recent de- 
cisions was rendered by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
York. It declared that a one-concern 
union was not dominated by the 
firm employing its members. The 
Labor Board’s finding that the or- 
ganization was a “company union, 





and therefore illegal, was reversed 
by the court. The court’s opinion 
said: “A union limited to employes 
of a single employer is as valid as 
any other.” 
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WILLYS 









e New Willys 





\. SENSATIONALLY § 
REDUCED PRICES 
NOW START AT 


Ang 


delivered at Toledo; Federal, Stare 
una local taxes and transportation 
churges not included 
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WILLIAM VANDIFORD knows tobacco 
from seedling to cigarette. His ciga- 
rette is Camel! “Over and over,” he 
says, “Camel has bought my best to- 
bacco. Of course I smoke Camels!” 


i? 
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LEE MASON knows tobacco 
—he grows it. He says: “For 
a finer smoke, smoke finer 
tobacco. That means Camels 
to me and most planters. 
Camel pays to get the best.” 
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SALE AFTER SALE, 
CAMEL BUYS MY TOP- 
PRICE TOBACCO. THAT 
WAS TRUE LAST YEAR 

TOO, CAMEL'S MY SMOKE 
—AND THAT OF MOST 
GROWERS | KNOW! 


ea 








lle 
DAVID ELMER WELLS, 









GROWER JOHN DURHAM, JR. (above) 
is enjoying real smoking pleasure. Yes, 
it’s a Camel. As Mr. Durham states, 
“I see the tobacco that cigarette 
companies buy. Camel buyers pay 
more to get the best of my own crops 
and of my friends, It’s Camels for us!” 
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S$. J. BONE CONFIRMS growers’ preference 
for Camels with: “Camels stand ace high with 
tobacco planters. Camel buys better tobacco 
—my own and that of my grower friends!” 
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“THIS LAST CROP,” says grower Robert 
Lee Oakley, “Camel bought my best grade 
tobacco as they have many times before, 
Naturally I smoke Camels. So do most 
other planters in these parts.” 





“> TOBACCO GROWER 








66 OUR FINE 


the most richly fragra 
mild varieties —5° 


__ naturally thats the brand 






S there a real difference in the to- 


TOBACCO PLANTERS SAY ; 


ST TOBACCOS 


nt and delicately 


to Camel 


°9 


we smoke! 













| SELL MY 
TOBACCO WHERE 
THEY HANDLE 
SPECIALLY GOOD 
GRADES. SALE 
AFTER SALE, 
CAMEL BIDS IN 
THE CHOICE LOTS. 
SURE | SMOKE 
CAMELS ! 
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G. A. LANGLEY - NORTH 
CAROLINA TOBACCO PLANTER 





Camels are a matchless 
blend of finer — MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
Turkish and Domestic 


THEY 
ARE THE 
LARGEST- 
_ SELLING 
CIGARETTE 


iN 
AMERICA 


TURKISH & DOMEST. TC @3 
























CRAFT — RAISING FINE 
TOBACCO IS HIS LIFE WORK 












bacco that goes into various ciga- 

rettes? “Yes”—say the men who /ive 
with tobacco— the planters. These men 
grade their crops long before the ware- 
house sales. They 4now who buys their 
best grades. “Camel,” say the typical 
planters on this page.“\—Camel buys 
our choicest lots!” So, for their own 
smoking, planters choose the cigarette 
that gets their costlier tobaccos—Camel! 
Yes, there is extra enjoyment in Camel's 
finer, more expensive tobaccos. Try 
Camels today! Compare them for their 
enjoyable taste, for their special mild- 
mess which permits steady smoking. 























































GROWER MARVIN 
HOLLOMAN speaks as 
an “insider” on tobacco 
quality. “Finer tobaccos 
make a big difference in 
smoking. Camel takes 
my real choice lots. So 
I smoke Camels. Most 


growers do.” 
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Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Medicine as a Monopoly 


2. The TVA's Power Rates 


3. The Maytag Strike 


7. Government’ 
spirited al 
almost 
monopoly 
that medical 
force eth 
such socie 
nomic 
Others in 
enforced 
formity 
The proposed Federal 


equally 


4pOlh 
doctors 


LanadarGas 


rises {| 
plans invol 
doctors by a 
papers, delving to the 
divide about equally ii 
favor ' 
sisted 
such plans 
enormous expense involved 
(See the Question of the 


orporat 


socialized” medicine 


by Federal taxatlo 
would prove 


Week 


The Value of a “Yardstick’’ 


HE power rat 
ley Authority 
vestigation of that body 
commenting 
puted and uncertain 


losed at 
impres 
newspapers aS i! 


Many 
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Whar nae (ress uibirales 
WILL PRESIDENT SEEK A THIRD TERM? 


HOW EDITORS DIVIDE 


IN 


PREDICTIONS 





"7 
New SSC Cin) * 


ie LEAST 


ers predict 


two-thirds of commenting news- 
Roosevelt 


They 


President 


that 


seek a third-term nomination 
the American tradition is too strong to 


normal poli- 


will not 
believe 


be broken. They assert that it is 


tics for a President not to renounce the idea 


prematurely; to do so would risk control over 


his party followers and Congress, would jeop- 


dize his influence in selecting the nominee. 


The minority, who believe the President will 


a third term, say the forces that will 

1im to such action are the demands of 
party 

lack of an 


the 


try tor 


he jobholders: the desire to keep con- 


rol away from conservatives; the 


yutstanding individual able to continue 


Roosevelt political and economic theories 
“It might be taken for 
that Mr. Roose- 


welcome a 


WARNING IS DRAWN 
FROM REPULSE TO 
GRANT'S AMBITION 


Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) 


granted 
velt would 
third term,” observes the 
“Every Presi- 
dent would. ... The question always is the 
simple one: ‘Is it possible, can it be done?’ 
“Every P 
eral Grant 


convention 


resident, with the exception of Gen- 
answered in the negative before the 
held. Grant was told 


national was 


that his great service in the War Between the 
States lifted him above precedent. 


Adsit omen.” 


He tried for 
a third term and failed. 
“As for Mr 


advises the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 


Roosevelt's immediate course,” 
“it can be 
easily charted. He will have nothing definite to 
say 1940. If he 


now, he would draw the concentrated fre of all 


until should commit himself 


the forces opposed to him; withdrawing from 


he would lose his hold on Congress.” 
“The current upsurge of talk 
whether it is intended as a threat or a 
York Sun (Ind.), 
the second 


the scene, 
raises the ques- 
tion 
promise,” observes the New 
adding: “It 
it is premature, 

“Mr. Roosevelt was quoted in an authorized 


New York Times, February, 


decide. If 
it is a little late.” 


is hard to 
if the first, 


interview in the 
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A Swell Hot Weather Job! 





1937, i statement of his desires with 
unqualified ‘When I 
Jan. 20, 1941 ...’”, recalls the St. 
Dispatch, (Ind.). “This 1s 
has disavowal « 


ambitions. ... 


as pretacing < 


the clause: retire to pri- 
life on 
Post 


nearest he 


vate 

Louis pro- 
ably the come to a 
third-term 


“What if Mr. 


he does he should be beaten. 


does run again? If 


The tradition that 


1 
Roosevelt 


limits a President to eight years is sound.” 


VOTERS WOULD BALK, “There are a lot of 
IT 1S ASSERTED, AT , : 
shouldn't 


THIRD-TERM PLAN , 


reasons why a President 


seek a_ third 
reasons and 
Franklin D. 
Mexican 


find 


erm but 


precedent have meant nothing to 


Roosevelt,” warns the Santa Fe Vew 


(Ind.). “He may try but if he does he will 
that, willing as the majority of voters have been 
to delegate him unprecedented power, they will 
balk at the third-term idea. It isn't in the cards; 
not even in a New Deal deck.” 
States the Marion (O.) Star (Ind.), 


dent must keep alive the possibility of a third 


“the Presi- 


The 


discussion of 


term to maintain his poiitical authority. 
President's critics, believing that 
such ambition will alienate much public support, 
are trying to embarrass Mr. Roosevelt by citing 
as a fact what is no more than a possibility. They 
are abetted by numerous volunteer dispensers of 
hot air, including some jobholders who, as Sena- 
e their 


tor Rush Holt points out, realiz 


cooked unless Mr. 


goose 1s 


Roosevelt stays in office.” 


“The vast 
Federal appointees,” 


horde ot 


THE DANGER THAT 
JOB HOLDERS COULD clares the Omaha World 
UPSET TRADITION Herald (Ind.) 


machine so formidable that many observers be- 


de- 
“torms a 


lieve it powerful enough to overcome any tradi- 
tion.” 

“Unless President Roosevelt clearly repudi- 
talk of a 
do without surrendering his last powerful club 


ates all third term, which he cannot 


over the next Congress, the American people 


cannot be blamed for an uneasy interpretation 
of the remarks of 
Miami Daily News. 

“It seems generally 
(Ind.), “that the President will have 


job to find a successor who can be 


his subordinates,’ says the 


agreed,” states the Sag- 
inaw News 
a difficult 
counted upon to carry on the Roosevelt policies.” 


recalls the 
“Theodore 


“At the close of his second term,” 
Winston-Salem (Dem.), 
Roosevelt was content to help select his succes- 
just Jackson had done. 
And we Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will ask at the hands of his party in 
1940,” 


Journal 
sor, as Jefferson and 


believe that is the most 


Quoting the statement by Calvin Coolidge 
did the Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), 


that he not “choose to run,” 


comments: 


“Nevertheless the Senate was so concerned 


with the importance of the question that it ex- 
pressed its sentiments against anything that 
could be construed as a third term for the Chief 
Executives. It backed up the tradition of Amer- 
ica, established by the modest and disciplined 
sound sense of George Washingt on and honored 


in political action ever since.” 
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“Lady Luck, be Nice!” 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


Treasury's Gold Hoard 





2. Law and the Criminal 


3. Senate Strike Inquiries 


gold rise 
than 
news- 
are we 


V/ITH the 
ing above the 13 
reported world’s 


Treasury's accumulation of 
billion mark, more 
supply. many 
question: What 


half the 


papers are debating the 
going to do With 

newspapers view 
acquired at an artifi- 
the Gov- 
borrowed 
About 


i? 


majority of 
hoard a useless, 


high price of $35 an ounce That 
paying Interest on 
to buy the metal, evokes sharp criticism 
t favorable comment on the “buried gold 
policy is based on the allegation that the hoard 

base, despiie abandonment of 
andard; and that such accumulations 
Standard of values. 


ernment 1s money 


he only 


affords a currency 
the gold st 
lave a constant 
camments are made by many 
editors in this connection about the silver “hoarde 
" It is asserted that the Treasury silver pole 
resulted in value to this country. 


Equally critical 


little 


Safeguarding Evil Doers 


- Kigge-ane Statistics presented 

the American Bar 
attention in the press. A large 
newspapers remark that, 
exposed a condition to 
be remedied, it offered no definite remedy. The 
Statement “one of every 37 persons in the 
United States is a crimina was much com- 
mented upon by the editors. Many of them criti- 
cize such a broaa statement because it places all 


the recent 
Association 


before 
A meeting of 
receive wide 
majority of commenting 


While the legal profession 


people his 1 i 
publication nat only col , sae sail . diascaie Rake ha aiid ‘ tivitic 
writers desire to y 
-spgbe also economic 1 rce I 1 rollin suppressin and ¢ tailing the one has suggested that 
their initials attached if < agi ; . ! ; é 
subi ld be o marked qaoes it ago one to nave rl t \ itpu f thes competitive goods, rather ing $850,000.000 a 
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Even if initials only are to be tnan in curtailing the output of cotton total of $8.500,000.000 to take 


must be signed and The 
abol- ove! 
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endec oO hn con- 0o0 poor to do so, bu 1Ot One 


which 
ead of spend- 

ne year for 

; make a 


if he does not have a 
living? 

Private ownership should not be 
} ished, but should be controlled The 
One Explanation of War right to means of p 
American Fac- should be 
Abroad” in your issue of July 18, not interfere with the 
heartening to find Mr. C. W others to make a 


work is as 


right to 
should be spe 


also greatly the money 
ler housing 
food and pure water 


great 


printed, letters Government could 
address given. come present troubles by better living quarte1 
ways and 


umption of 


economic 
increasing tel There 


wheat be a 


seeking means of would 
illness . 
products It is The American Medical 


has been opposed to State 


own oduction deal less 


does 


con cotton, corn 


Sir Under title of respected, so long gricultural Association 


equal coun- and 


lay- 


tories obvious that the salvation of our medicine 


living. The right t try lies in not reducing production but rightly so, because you will find a 
‘father in increasing consumption man or polit 
Fort Worth, Tex G. E. BLEWETT. You will find an 
x * * ~ petent doctor 
Missed Out on Tap Dancing to he. 
Another Kink in the Law Sir:—With just a few more 
Sit:—In your article. July 25 In retary Wallace will have a strangle hold lay be 
rice ise aie divestie ane employment Insurance” 1 zricult through the ; / 
Ir " Stat at ves-1 of the majority ol 
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is very 
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present economic chatter 
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. . 1 have earned $10 
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. nsurance 

But if the use is wrong? Erro. insurance law 


1 F 7 ¢ eee State, April 1 
TVA has failed to qualify as a “yardstick” in in with unequal benefit, or what we call 
profit, if one-sided. Thus fundamental 


the power industry, one of the chief reasons for k 
its establishment t} ' law is Error piles upon error 
prise to the chaos becomes unbearable, ane 
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Director Lilie 
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Philadelphia, Pa 
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New Deal ‘‘Here to — and 
xe * Sir:—Strange as it may seem. it was | t ump together the 
“The Scourge in the South” the financial 
President Roosevelt put 
a dictator. The President 
South, and then call | tunately we ha a Pre 
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eligible for 


s proved road to chaos and 
cooperate to search for the right 
before it becomes too late? to become 
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ob- x* * * at least, why more has not been paid 
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most editors 
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economic 
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goods in The Causes of Labor Strife 
before the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, at which investigation was made 

rikes in the steel industry, evoke wide 
Practically all commenting 
committee overlooked 
interjection of 
field. 


abroad. This would 
about face 
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Governor was j n a 3 , i i } ee I 
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the Labor Boz hearings, at that tim I pl 3 rroduction by Mordecai Ez 
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Tide of Wor. 


[ARS these 
\' one intern 
serves, are n 

State Depart 
ing Japan’s first 
ria, the curre 
into the heart 
quest of Ethioy 
nexation of 
worid war” in Spain 
“incidents,’ 
their brains 
out of the preser 
tween Russia and Japan 
Manchukuoan border 

In that attemp 
alone Heads are 
in half the world 
Press dispatches of 
servers are as varied 
planations as the 
coat 

Since, however, 
ponese capital 
viet capital, Mo 
anxious to de 
outbreak, a cu 
thoritative views 
afford some cli 
campaign 

On July 11, Russian 
occupy Changkufeng hill 
controversial Russian-Man 
frontier were met with 


+ 


from Japanese tl 


WHAT’S BACK OF THE CLASH 

It was not the first time that 
incidents had occurred along 
border. In the last few years 
have been more than a 
minor engagements between the tv 
powers. Why then should t 
ent incident have grown 
frightening internati 
vering? 

For one thing, the Changk 
zone is an all important i 
route for Japan in reaching Korea 
and Manchukuo Through’ the 
Changkufeng region runs a railroad 
to a fortified Japanese naval base 
the Japan Sea. Without that b 
Japanese transports would have 


ons 


be routed to Port Artt 
Yellow Sea. 

But larger and more imp 
reasons loom behind the localized 
rumbling of guns in Siberia and the 
salvos of verbiage between Moscow 
and Tokyo 

There are at present half a mil- 
lion crack troops in the puppet state 
of Manchukuo. With the slow rise 
of the Japanese sun in China, ob 
servers do not for a moment doubt 
that the Nipponese ! 
would like to reroute many of 
Manchukuoan troops into 
terior of China. 


Another “unofficial war” 
—this time, Russia and 
Japan. Why the seriousness 
of the flare-up? Will it 
grow into a major conflict? 

German-Czech tension 
rises again; an American 
diplomat “visits” in Praha as 
a British official arrives to 
mediate the dispute. 

Mexico refuses to be prod- 
ded into quick payment for 
American-owned lands taken 
over by its government. 
What will our next move be? 

A glimpse of present-day 
history is given here. 


tack Russié 


viet press |} I 
anti-Commintern alliance in tl 
year, observers conclude that J 
is too bogged down in Chinese mud 


and Germany is too er yssed in the 


in Basin 


f the Red Army 


SOME SUSPECT GERMANY 
Disregarding the tie-up of Berlin 
and Tokyo for a settling of account 
with Moscow, some f 
servers still profess tc 
of Chancellor Hitler 
engagement They 
That should it be 1 
force to bring 
rnment to a 
then it w fo 
to be occupied in the Far 
East. With Russia i, the 
Germans doubt that Great Britain 


so occuple 


ian army is 

f delense Un- 
Bluecher the 
my is believed 
prolonged 

leave the bulk 
rmy to cope with 


muropeal 


THE CHANCES OF WAR 
Veteran war journalists tend more 

1 neither Rus- 

the incident 
else than a 


and Japan- 

> weekend were 
the manner of 
border row, 
that as soon 
find a satis- 
agreement, 
would dissi- 


to achieve the “face- 

rreement was the hardest 

Despite conciliatory 

the part of the Japan- 

ts remained firm in 

that Japanese troops 

from the disputed 

rotiations could be- 

panese ‘had suggested 

Soviet troops be withdrawn 

» disputed area which lies 

than 150 miles from Rus- 

ant military and naval 
»stok. 

agreement even more 

insisted that 

> the Russian- 

reat ¢ 1886. The 

* map attached to that docu- 

shows the disputed territory 

part of Russian Siberia, ac- 

-ording to Foreign Commisar Maxim 

itvinoff. The Japanese, through 

Ambassador Mamoru Shige- 

had proposed that the treaty 

and other documents’ be 


tu d during the course of nego- 


IN THE ORIENT AND SPAIN 
But if the war-scare headlines in 
the daily press abated at the week- 
end, there were still large embat- 
tled areas elsewhere to be consid- 
ered, and the coming-to-a-head Au- 
ist risis in German-Czech re- 


ntir difficulties beset Jap- 

1ese troops in their struggle 
igainst neralissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s soldiers Once again the 
flood waters of China’s “Yellow Sor- 
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the Yangtse River, threatened 
uf militarized sections. But 


even as the waters rose, Japanese 
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yps pushed their way ahead, de- 


ermined to carry their “punitive 
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In Spain, loyalist troops 
smashing their way into t 


cy her into China 
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once held by the insurgents 


Secretary of State Hull 


THE FLY IN THE GOOD-NEIGHBOR OINTMENT 
SECRETARY of State Cordell Hull's demand that Mexico indem- 
nify Americans whose properties have been expropriated is an- 
swered by President Cardenas that indemnification could only be 
based on Mexico's ability to pay and that its inability to pay at the 
present time could not hamper the progress of agrarian reform 
whereby land is being expropriated and turned over to the peasants. 


President Lazaro Cardenas 





considered of strategic importance 4 the French guns barked at insurgent 
General Franco, began to con- planes which appeared recently 
their defenses. New and the wrong side of the Pyrenee 
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solidate 


vO 


smaller advances in Northern Spain 


by 
treops had the effect of forcing the 
irgent command to divert troops | of Lord Runciman to arbitrate 
Sudeten 
raised almost as many rumors in its 


insl 
Inst 


from other sectors, thereby stalling 
insurgent activity to a large degree 


the Republican government can Ambassador t 
coinciding as 








OFFICIAL WARS" 


the Siberian border 
forn Pra 


lained tl 
merely go- 
American 
raha, that if the truth 
was no more than a 
rney American diplo- 
the time so as to 
touch with their col- 
‘rs could do little else but 
* skepticism and wait to 
see whether Ambassador Wilson 
would see Lord Runciman, President 
Benes or Foreign Secretary Krofta. 
1umber of occasions, observ- 
diplomatic circles have 
ith unofficial expressions 
1igh Czech officials 
i ation by the United 
in international affairs was 
that one could trust 
urther nudge of skepticism, 
part of observers, it was 
ut that with tension al- 
the breaking point, there 
must have been more behind Am- 
bassador Wilson’s trip to Praha 
than a routine visit. Such visits, 
they felt, just aren’t made in times 
of stress 
‘ap the skeptical mood, ob- 
S recalled that Ambassador 
Wilson is held in high esteem by the 
Berlin Foreign Office, that his rela- 
tions with Foreign Secretary von 
Ribbentrop are excellent. 

With those points in mind, press 
correspondents began to “shadow” 
Ambassador Wilson from the mo- 
ment of his arrival in the Czech 


. ryif ] 
apital 


MEXICO CRIES ‘““MANANA” 
Closer to home, Secretary of State 

Hull settled down to a careful 

perusal of a 3,000-word note from 


- @ President Cardenas in answer to 


the Secretary’s request that Mexico 
do something about indemnifying 
d ricans for agrarian properties 
expropriated since August, 1927 

The note which was handed the 
Mexican government on July 21 did 
not deny Mexico the authority to 
expropriate, but did demand prompt 
payment 

To which President Cardenas re- 
plied that having acknowledged the 
debt, the Mexican government could 
not be held bound to prompt or 
even deferred payment, since in- 
demnification, under Mexican law, 
would have to be based upon that 
nation’s ability to pay. And, fur- 
ther, the note declared, inability to 
pay at the present time could in no 
way prevent the present agrarian 
reform program from continuing to 
expropriate property to fulfill its 
promise to the peasantry. 

Although Secretary Hull’s note 
dealt only with farm lands valued 
at some $10,000,000, observers saw 
in the Mexican reply a precedent 
which might be utilized against the 
demands of Americans for expro- 
priated oil properties, valued at 
more than $150,000,000. 

Whether this Government would 
insist on arbitration, an original de- 
mand which was refused by Presi- 
dent Cardenas, was not easily ap- 
parent as State Department officials 
remained in a huddle. It was not 
believed, in diplomatic circles, that 
the Mexican government would ac- 
cede to such a request even if 
couched in more stringent terms, 
since it was felt that if arbitration 
resulted in a verdict of immediate 
compensation, the Mexican govern- 
ment would have to slow down its 
social reform program. 

That the Mexican people’s man- 
date could be blocked through such 
action was not held likely. 
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Com- 

I dare 

gathering of cul- 

Id spend several 

to confine any one 
in the mold of a 
: ore are, however, two words 
Which I am sure we would all agree 
are significantly different in mean- 
ing. Those two words are “Europe” 
and “America.” We know that Amer- 
Yet if we break 
down into its 
then look 
these con- 
sur- 


jea is not Europe. 
the idea of America 
component concepts an 
earefully behind each of 
cepts, we may be in for some 
prises 

Differences That Exist 


In Europe and America 


mistake made 


The most glaring 
By American economists is that they 
Nave based their most important so- 
called “laws” on observations, not of 
American, but of European, society. 
See, for instance, how Karl Marx 
fermulated Communism on the basis 
of his study of Germany and Eng- 
land in the middle of the nineteenth 
To understand clearly his 
it is essential to have 

some elementary ob- 
the word “prop- 


century. 
background, 
well in mind 
servations about 
erty.” 

There are, roughly speaking, two 
kinds of “property.” The first kind 
consists of so-called “consumers’ 
goods”—the kind of property that a 

his coat and trousers, 

ies and shirts, his house, 

iis auto, safety razor, radio, 

racket 

have 


rugs, tennis 
r books. Men live and 
ir well-being through the use and 
enjoyment of that kind of property 
Virtually ali the differing political 
and agree that 
more and more people should own 
more and more of that kind of prop- 
erty 
But there i: 
erty—property in the things neces- 
sary to produce consumer's goods 
producers’ capital goods, 
factories, 


aogs, 


economic programs 


s another kind of prop- 


goods or 
such as tools, machines, 
and farms 

The quantity of consumers’ goods 
depends on the way in which pro- 
ducers’ are used. And the 
persons who control producers’ goods 
have much to say about who shall 
receive goods, and in 
what quantities the standard 
of living of most of us 

Consequently the ownership and 
control of producers’ the 
crucial factor in any comprehensive 
political or economic program. And, 
therefore, the differences between 
such programs have to do with pro- 
posed differences as to 
ship and control of producers’ goods 
—with what we call property rights 
in the things which produce con- 
Sumers’ goods which are the things 
which keep men alive and which 
they enjoy 


Basis On Which Karl Marx 
Formulated Communism 


the conditions 


goods 


consumers’ 


about 


goods is 


the owner- 


Now let us observe 
of property in producers’ goods when 
Karl Marx developed the Communist 
program. Prior to the time he wrote 
his book, Das Kapital, although the 
so-called Industrial Revolution had 
then occurred, the industrial system 
was in its infancy. This was the 
era of small factories. Producers’ 
goods were so meager that the 
gregate amount of consumers’ 
capable of being produced was 
sufficient to insure more 
than an exceedingly low standard of 
for the ordinary man 


ag- 
goods 
in- 
anything 
living 
- Communism — was a 
program made in nineteenth 
century Eur the light of the 
limited productive capacity then ex- 


isting. . 


Marxism 


ope in 


Opportunity Pictured to Achieve a Unique Civilization: an Economic -Political 
Democracy — How Problems Differ From Those of Europe 
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h ( ig, aS a heritage 
f applied science, a new industrial- 
from a new type of 
We have had what 

a Second Industrial 
advent 


rome into DE 


e£00acs 
might be 


Revolution 


of power-driven 


called 
through _ the 
mass-production 
plants 

Indeed, it might be said that a 
Third Industrial Revolution has be- 
ul yr, with the use of electricity, 
s have been developed 
the advent of “scienti 


management,” have immensely 





under a political democz 
trols economic power. 
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Now to confuse those diverse defi- 


litions, so that the mind skids from 
other 
words 


may ove 


to the 
with 
whatever 


Most 


their 


Americal 
economic 


a political dicta- 
a political oligarchy. The 


democracy re- 


dhilosophy, abhor 
political 
an all-important victory in 

rica, and to most Americans po- 
democracy is a 

ure. They are nauseated | 
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y the idea 
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EROME N. FRANK, at present a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, is one of the principal archi- 


tects of the New Deal. 


Mr. Frank has had a hand in drafting many of the laws 


and agriculture. 





that now impose regulations and controls on business, finance 
As general counsel of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and as a member of the SEC he has 
had a part in administering those laws. 

These facts add importance to the philosophy underlying 
Commissioner Frank’s political views and economic ideas. 

In “Save America First”—a recently published book that 
now is among the best sellers—Mr. Frank analyzed the forces 
and the ideas at work in the world today. In the remarks on 
this page,. which he says he “plagiarized” from his book, the 
SEC commissioner gives a condensed account of what he 
thinks is ahead for this country. The address was made at 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Charlottesville, Va. 





creased the potential output of in- + tively uninterested in the economic 


dustry. And in America this revo- 
lution has developed in a setting 
peculiarly adapted to its use and on 
a peculiarly magnificent scale. 


Varied Meanings of Fascism 
As Used in This Country 

This Third Industrial Revolution 
has potential consequences so mark- 
edly different from what was known 
in Marx’s time that its advent makes 
possible, if we have the wisdom to 
transformation of 
the recent 
con- 


use it rightly, a 
American civilization In 
development on the American 
tinent of such power-driven mass- 
production plants we have a key to 
widespread human welfare, in this 
country, of a kind which could not 
have been contemplated by the 
wisest of mid-nineteenth-century 
thinkers 

Not until the twentieth century did 
an appreciation of the amazing po- 
tential benefits of the power age be- 
gin to affect thinking. Most of us 
are still actually unaware of its sig- 
nificance. Neither our plans for 
America nor our vocabulary are as 
yet adequately adjusted to the possi- 
bilities of that totally new civiliza- 
tion. Weare still operating as if the 
astonishing novelty of mass produc- 
tion and the power age had not oc- 
curred—because we are, most of us, 
slavishly following thought patterns 
contrived to meet a situation where 
there was not enough to go round. 
And we continue to be drugged with 
verbal formulas made in Europe to 
fit the unavoidable exigencies of a 
pain economy from which we, in 
America, can escape—as Europe can- 
not, for reasons I shall presently 
indicate.... 

Another European reaction to a 
European situation which has been 
smuggled into American thinking in- 
side a good round word is “Fascism.” 
It is imperative for Americans to 
analyze that word....- 

The word Fascism has been used 
in America in at least the following 
different ways: 

(1) To denote a profit system in 
the absence of political democracy 
—under some form of political dic- 
tatorship—accompanied by mock- 
radical appeals to the masses and 
especially to the lower middle 
classes, but originally financed by 
and operated primarily in the inter- 
est of the upper stratum of those 
who control production goods. 

To describe a profit system, 
under a democratic form of political 
government, but in which a minority 
controls economic powers — some- 
times employing violence to main- 
—and blocks or retards or acts 
achievable ad- 


(2) 


sin it 
tain l 


in disregard of an 


welfare of the majority, and their 
self-interest is sufficiently edu- 
cated or enlightened to make them 
see that their own economic welfare 
is bound up with a better standard 
of living for most Americans, the 
diffusion of increased purchasing 
power. 

Such men are adherents of Fasc- 
ism—only if by that word one means 
economic power, in the hands of a 
few, so employed that wide- 
spread diffusion of purchasing power 
That use of the label, 
Fascism, is confusing. However fool- 
ish or impractical may be that phi- 
losophy, it does not aid clear think- 
ing to call its adherents Fascists. If 
they are Fascists, then Alexander 
Familton was an outstanding Fas- 
cist. 

The importance of distinguishing 
that philosophy from Fascism is 

his: As long as political democracy 
exists, there remains the possibility 
that that niggardly philosophy can 
be rendered increasingly less effec- 
tive in actual practice, either by leg- 
islation or by fear of legislation. The 
abolition of political democracy re- 
moves that possibility. 

While a dictatorship may become 
a benevolent despotism, the risk is 
too great that it will not. Moreover, 
there are real values in the political 
liberties which accompany a politi- 
cal democracy and disappear under 
a dictatorship. 

And finally, it peculiarly stupefies 
clear thinking to designate as 
Fascism a political democracy in 
which economic power is closely con- 
centrated, but is intelligently em- 
ployed to increase rapidly the gen- 
eral standard of living. One may 
argue that such a state of affairs is 
undesirable, or is less desirable than 
some other, or is impossible to 
achieve. But to dub it Fascism is 
to disclose either stupidity or intel- 
lectual dishonesty. If that is Fas- 
cism, then Thomas Jefferson was a 
Fascist. 

The truth is that in no place on 
earth has there ever been a political 
democracy in which economic power 
has been either democratically dis- 
tributed or actually and directly 
controlled by the political democ- 
racy. If the lack of such distribu- 
tion or control of economic power 
is the essence of Fascism, then 
America has always been Fascist. 
Fascism, thus defined, means any 
State of affairs other than Com- 
munism—and would. indeed, include 
the present state of affairs in Rus 
sia where, undenizbly, there is not 
complete political democracy. 
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is frustrated. 


There is no doubt that decay of 
some kind seems to be eating away 
at the European system, that a 
deep sense of despair is prevalent in 


being overth: 
Germany 
used a mock-1 
torship to avoid 
power, and 
countries 
them to do th 
But we should beware of reason- 
ing by those analogies. It may well 
be that most European countries are 
“doomed.” hat is, as they are set 
up today, the future 
their 


ine far 
ng far 


seems to hold 
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at any rate have anticipated. 
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whether that 
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those several! 
differently 
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The = seri 
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accidental 


at a time when Eur 
into small national 
operated un- 
economics 
industrial- 
ism, system and (3) 
national re- 
support their 
was however, 
inherent in nature of things. 
It was, by all reckonin inevit- 
able but an historical accident If 
England, for instance 
1rown Napoleon 
probably have been 


with slender 
sources inadequate to 
industries 


the 


own not, 


g, not 


had not ove. 
Europe would 
Integrated into 
one nation covering the Continent 
In that 


of E 
vastly different 


condi- 


Deen 


event, the present 


urope might have 
Europe Problems Analagous 
To America’s Early Days 


What y independent na- 
tions of Europe today do to one an- 


the legal] 


* repeats in many striking par- 
the thirteen American 
another 
hey cefeated the British. They 
erected protective tariff barriers and 


lars what 
tes did to Shortly 


after t 


one 


embargoes against one another, they 
discrimi 
each 
ports 
rate Import 
They engaged in 
State suffered. 
American States 
ficient even pre-industrial 
era. They inter- 
dependent, but the political anarchy 


commercially agains 
one State taxing im- 
rom another State at a higher 

from England 
ariff wars. Every 
No one of the 


could be self-suf- 


nated 


ouner 


than 


were economically 


produced economic anarchy. 

It was to meet that desperate sit- 
uation that the Constitutional Con- 
vention was summoned To pre- 
vent what Governor Morris called 
“commercial destruction of one 
State by another” the thirteen 
States relinquished all their 
ereignty with respect to regulation 
of commerce among themselves to 
a superstate, the Federal Govern- 
ment They abandoned legal sep- 
aratism and accepted unit. In that 
heroic way they solved the question 
of how nations economically depend- 
ent on one another can avoid the 
dislocations incident to such inter- 
dependence. 

The fatal weaknesses of the Eu- 
ropean economy today are the same 
as those which existed in America 
prior to the adoption of the Con- 
but today, in indus- 
such weaknesses are bound 
felt in even more aggravated 
form. Yet all attempts at interna- 
tional harmony are bound to fail 
because of the independent legal 
sovereignty of the several nations 
comprising Europe. There is no cen- 
tralized power, no power to compel 
any country to abide by uniform 
regulations. 


SOV- 


Stitution, the 
trial era, 


to be 


Europe’s Disunited States: 
The Problems They Face 
Interdependence economically 
10ot meet the problem. It but 
ravates it and will continue to 
unless and until a bal- 
anced economy for the entire group 
of interdependent countries can be 
created through governmental unity. 
European countries are disunited 
state Europe needs one govern- 
ment with full interstate commerce 
powers. For when economic inter- 
dependence transcends the boundary 
lines of common governmental con- 
trol, then hell is bound to pop un- 
the governmental boundary 
lines are so widenened as substan- 
to match the confines of the 
economic interdependence This 
America learned in the eighteenth 
century 


It is 


ravate it 


} 
less 


tially 


possible, however, to have a 
condition of (1) industrialism, (2 
under “capitalism” and (3) with 
political democracy, if you have (4) 
a united national relatively 
self-sufficient and with adequate re- 


State 


we have jn 


But suppose you have—as in Ger- 
y or Italy—industrialism in an 
national state, without ade- 
is evident that 
headed for trouble 
“Capitalism” or political 
democracy be present or absent; 
that a state under industrialism, but 
without adequate resources, will not 
be able to succeed whatever political 
or economic mechanisms are em- 
ployed. For such a state, without 
proper resources in its own confines 
means of obtaining them 
must eventually debase 
standard of living of its people, 
will be unable to maintain for them 
standard to which they 
which they 


isolated 
resources. It 


t-up is 


quate 
sucn a se 


whether 


or the 
elsewhere, 
the 
ither that 
are accustomed or that 
anticipated 

The say that it 
the presence of Capitalism 
caused the difficulties of Italy and 
Germany The Fascists say that 
the cause was the presence of politi- 
democracy. Analysis seems to 
that the cause was 
the presence of Capitalism 
nor of political democracy—but the 
integration. 


was 
that 


Communists 


cal 
shou basic 


neiiier 


absence of continental 
We in America must not confuse 
our own problem with the European 


the # save the situation by destroying the 


profit system. But the situation 
cannot be saved in an unintegrated 
Europe 

Communists assert that the de- 
velopment of Fascism in Germany 
and Italy confirms their oft-repeated 
generalization that a ruling class 
will never yield any substantial part 
of its power but will, instead, resist 
with force and to the limit any im- 
portant diminution of its preroga- 
tives and will fight to the last gasp. 
Yel what occurred in Germany and 
Italy demonstrates the precise oppo- 
site. In those countries the domi- 
nant class, in order to prevent its 
own destruction, was willing to sur- 
render a considerable part of its 
privileges. Fascism was for it the 
lesser of two evils. 

But, in America, Fascism 
fined as the abolition of 
democracy and the establishment of 
a political dictatorship—would re- 
sult in a far greater reduction in 
the power of the economically domi- 
nant class than would an intelligent 
reconstruction of the profit system 
under a political democracy. 
economically dominant 
class, the latter expedient is, un- 
doubtedly, the lesser of two evils. 
For, if that class is intelligent, it will 


if de- 
political 
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see that 
country 


sue. We must 

each European 
day may be considered as a phase 
of the fight for continental integra- 


to- 


tion. 


America’s Problems Are Not 

Those Confronting Europe 
It may be that that fight cannot 
be won, in any European country, 
under industrialized capitalism, be- 
cause each of the Capitalist groups 
in each separate nation has a vested 
interest in its separate national set- 
up, and the resistance of each such 
to European unification is 
therefore undeniably violent; per- 
haps, therefore, only Communism 
will ce this integration possible. 
But European continental integra- 
tion, whether under one or another 
system, is today the fundamental 
issue. We in America must not con- 
fuse the European issue. We must 
that the striving for indispen- 
sable unity underlies the contest 
between Fascism and Communism in 
European countries. 

But whether Fascism or 
1ism is the route to European 
need not here be 
The significant point, for 
Americans, is that it has not been 
proved that an integrated Europe if 
it had previously come into being 
or were appear, could not 
succeed under a profit system. 

That is of the utmost importance 
for Americans. For, even if it were 
true that Europe as it has devel- 
oped, cannot today achieve integra- 
tion under industrialized Capitalism 
—so that the experiment of an inte- 
grated Capitalistic industrial sys- 
tem can never be made in Europe— 
the significant fact is that the 
United States, an industrialized 
Capitalistic state, has achieved con- 
integration and therefore 
resources to be 


group 


make 


see 


Commu- 
in- 
tegration con- 


sidered. 


now to 


tinental 
possesses sufficient 
largely self-sufficient 
Fascism in any European country 
is a desperate program of the eco- 
nomically powerful to save the sit- 
uation and to retain much of their 
own power while maintaining the 
ystem. Communism in any 
a program to 


profit s 


f th > wiri te 
Oi tnose countries Is 


the strug- + find 


that there is no need to adopt 
such a risky alternative to total de- 
struction as Fascism. It will imitate 
the conduct of German and Italian 
Big Business—to the limited extent 
of yielding some of its power. 

But it will not slavishly imitate 
the ruling classes in Europe and seek 
to take over the device of dictator- 
ship. It will, instead, if well advised, 
strive to maintain our political de- 
mocracy and to reconstruct our eco- 
nomic system in such a way as to 
meet many of the demands of the 
other economic groups 

And such a method is possible in 
America, as it was not possible in 
Germany or Italy, because in this 
country the national income can be 
increasingly enlarged under a profit 
system, and in Germany and Italy it 
could not. Wherefore, if what hap- 
pened in Germany and Italy is to 
be used as an analogy, we should not 
expect to see American Big Busi- 
ness turn to Fascism. 


Big Business Need Fear No 

Present Communism Threat 

That Big Business in America will 
act understandingly is not certain. 
It may overlook the uniqueness of 
America and foolishly believe that 
American conditions are so essenti- 
ally like those in Europe that it 
must, to preserve any of its power, 
undermine our political democracy 
and crush the American labor move- 
ment. 

And it may persuade many of our 
small farmers, small business men 
and the upper strata among the 
workers that Communism is ap- 
proaching and can be avoided only 
through a dictatorship. Such a 
policy would be incredibly stupid. 
Its adoption would signify that 
American Big Business are far less 
intelligent than those in Europe. 

In other words, in America Fas- 
cism today is not, as it is in Europe, 
an objectively justified fear re- 
action. Not only is there not today 
any actual threat of American 
Communism. but the fact which 
could actualize such a threat—the 
failure to bring prosperity to the 
bulk of our population—need not 
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continue to exist here, if our upper 
wise. Any present fear of 

substantial loss of their 
as yet, subjective and un- 


class is 
a total or 
power is 
realistic. 

Nevertheless, that 
extent, already exi And because 
it exists and may grow, the threat 
of Fascism for America is now far 
more justified than the threat of 
Communism. For if our economi- 
cally dominant citizens, actuated by 
apprehensions, attempt to 
political democracy, 
they may temporarily succeed. 
They have control of far-flung 
propaganda agencies, and there are 
large elements of our people whose 
dislike and dread of Communism 
can easily be played upon. 


fear, to some 


false 
break down 


Foolish to Import Fears 
That May Lead to Fascism 
Our business men have for years 
mistaken 


imitated certain 


of Europe’s business men, and some 


policies 


of the same consequences have en- 
America, 
extraordi- 
in- 


sued here as in Europe 


however, because of its 


narily fortunate 


position—its 
tegration, natural resources and the 
is ina 
position, if it brains, to 
rectify its past errors and to escape 
those consequences. 

But, except for integrated Russia, 


character of its population 
uses its 


no European country, singlehanded, 
can undo the mistakes of the past. 
For so long as European countries 
remain separate entities their living 
Standards are based on too narrow 
a foundation of resources. It is that 
underlying factor that presages 
doom and breeds the despair which, 
in turn, fosters the growth of Com- 
munism and thus provokes Fascism. 

That cause of doom is absent in 
this country. We shall indeed be 
foolish if.we import that despair 
and, with it, Fascism. But we must 
act soon, if we are to avert that 
a 


Wide Road Open to America 
To Avoid Perils of Fascism 


To stop the progress of the sick- 
ening cycle that leads to Fascism 
and civil war, it is necessary that 
false fears be promptly eradicated. 
To that end, the powerful minority 
must take thought. They must un- 
derstand that potential economic 
conditions in this country are ut- 
terly unlike those in any European 
country and that, in America, intel- 
ligent modifications of our ways of 
doing business can avert serious de- 
pressions and keep our economic 
machine working iu such a Way as 
to give a decent Jife to our entire 
population; that therefore the likely 
course of events in Europe need not 
be taken as indicating what must 
happen in America. .., 

We need but to slough off some 
bad habits which have become 
sociated with our most highly 
esteemed ways of living. And this 
We can do. On this continent there 
will not occur the clash between a 
System linking the profit economy 
with democracy and an obsessional 
devotion to the existence of inde- 
pendent national states. The so- 
ial changes called for in the United 
States will not go to the heart of 
our Institutions. 

We need to stress the essential 
differences between conditions here 
and in Europe; to comprehend that 
we have a politically and economi- 
cally integrated continent with such 
adequate resources that we can be 
relatively self-sufficient; that Eu- 
rope, disintegrated, is facing calam- 
ity, and that by continuing too in- 
timate economic relations with a 
non-integrated Europe we can do 
nothing to help Europe and will 
merely undermine our own economy; 
that if we concentrate on our do- 
mestic problems it will be possible 
to make our economy work: that 
our gravest difficulties are due to 
past imitation of European be- 
havior—behavior which was perhaps 
unavoidable in Europe because of 
the politically atomized condition of 
the European continent, and yet 
could but lead to increased misery 
in Europe; and that such European 
behavior, labeled “Capitalism” by 
the economists, is neither an intelli- 
gent nor a necessary way of con- 
ducting a profit system, under a po- 
litical democracy, or an integrated 
continent such as ours, containing 
our unique wealth of resources. ... 

We have before us a magnificent 
opportunity, through wise states- 
manship, to make in America a 
unique civilization—an economic- 
political democracy, every citizen of 
which will have a full life. We may 
destroy, or for years postpone, the 
realization of the opportunity, if 
we are too impatient. But if we use 
creative intelligence and if we at- 
tack our problem with American 
thinking instead of in terms of Eu- 
ropean-made solutions, we shall find 
not only that there is a satisfactory 
solution to our problem, but that our 
problem can be far more easily 
solved than the difficulties which are 
today overwhelming Europe. 


as- 
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- grreengere shoe manufacturers 
f have set the standard of shoe 
manufacturing for the world. Ameri- 
can shoemaking machinery has been 
exported in large quantities and 
American processes of manufacture 
have been adopted in most civilized 
countries. 

And at the same time the efficiency 
of the industry has enabled the aver- 
age American to buy “more footwear : 
comfort and style” than the citizen 
of any other country. 


005 


MILLION | 
(cacTORY PR! — , 7 
Amers <4 . 


Shoe 


{ 
fi 


Modern civilization’s progress is il- / 


lustrated by its improved footwear 


just as in ancient days Rome’s 
progress was typified by the superior 
footwear of its citizens and _ its 
soldiery. 

That the Roman shoemakers made 
the best shoes of their day is rec- 
ognized by historians as one factor 
contributing to the success of the 
Roman legions When Roman 
soldiers set out to invade foreign 
countries they always carried ar 


adequate staff of shoemakers 


HOW PRODUCTION JUMPED 

The increased efficiency of the boot 
and shoe manufacturing industry 
is recorded in the sales record of the 
industry. 

Thus, in 1925 American shoe man- 
ufacturers made 323 million pairs of 
shoes which, at factory prices, had 
a total value of 925 million dollars, 

Annual production of footwear in 
this country, according to the latest 
Census Bureau figures, is about 388,- 
000,000 pairs a year, which Sell for 
643 million dollars at factory prices 
or about one-third less than the cost 


The Story of American ficiency . 
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No. 29. The Shoe Manufacturing Industry 








of the 1925 output. And yet even 
with the total cost one-third less, 
the public was provided with 65 mil- 
lion more pairs of shoes. 


give consumers in spite of steadily ¢ amounts to about tnree 


abor costs because of in- person 
and reduction in 


increasing 1 


creased *‘ wages One illustration of the reduction in 















The figure of 388 million pairs of ware Hour. prices of women’s shoes 1s prorines 
shoes, boots, slippers and other foot- Sarepver, Amsrn _ MamEraS py the Bureau of Labor S mene 
wear valued at 643 million dollars turers have relied on their engineer- | data on wholesale prices These 
is that shown by the Census of | -”® staffs and production experts lO) show that one of women’s 
Manufactures covering 1935. the develop cheaper production methods patent leather pumps was reduced 
latest year for which such figures | 1? Mee! the threat of competiUon from $3.86 in 1925 to $3.45 now, o1 
are available. Production and price sr — AROS ETES WHS PSY | & reduction @f aueul ene-teRn 
trends this year are estimated to be a a ae Although the prices of men's shoes 
about the same as in 1935 HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN have not been reduced as much on 

Part of the increased sale of shoes The increased use of style trends ‘He aver as prices of women’s 
may be ascribed to the growth of in women’s shoes, and to a lesser ‘S0€S thel have been sarge mark- 
population since 1925. But most of extent in men's shoes, plus the re- downs, particularly in work shoes. 
the increase is due to the efficiency duction in cost which followed the One type of men’s work shoes, for 
of the industry in producing less mechanization of the shoe industry example cost $2.05 a pair in 
expensive shoes particularly in has resulted in a striking increase 1925 now sells for $1.65 a pair, or 
women’s lines, whith has enabled a. in the sales of shoes per capita for one-fifth less 
greater purchase of shoes per capita. Although the average person walks Part of the improvement in value 
HIG less today. In 1850 only about two has taken the form of improvement 

HER WAGES; MORE VALUE pairs of shoes were sold annually in the quality of footwear rather 

American manufacturers have suc- per person. This increased to al than in price reductions 

ceeded in increasing the value they most 2.8 pairs in 1890 and now The relation of proper-fitting 
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kitchen heat | 


Count em! 1, 2, 3, 4 Kinds 
of Oven-Baked Beans By 
Heinz——-Ready To Serve 


anandnanasbiinsnnranrnas 


Turn your back on that torrid cook-stove 
and head for the coo! summer breezes! 
It's easy to play hooky and still feed 
your family well—if you're supplied 
with Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. Heinz 
chefs thoroughly bake the world's 
choicest 


2 WEINZ 
BAKED BEANS 


Bo $ 


“ beans—then sauce ‘em four 


EIN, 
WEIN ways. Why not serve a supper of Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans tonight? They're 


ready to serve in heating time! 


HEINZ# 


Oven-Baked BEANS 


Heinz Oven-boaked Beans in molasses 
sauce with tender pork——Boston style. 
Heinz Oven-baked Beans in rich, savory 
tomate souce with juicy young pork. 
Heinz Oven-baked Beans in tomato 
savce without pork—vegetorian style, 
Heinz Oven-boked Red Kidney Beens 
with pork—in their own sweet scuce. 








Fy. on ae . , , 
€ yi rwHY WORK? | 

aa LADIES: W . 

7.1% OF THE WOMEN INTERVIEWE : | | 

IN A RECENT SURVEY BUY BEANS* © | | 


IN CANS FOR SUMMER MEALS! 


*Stock your pantry with Heinz time-saving, 


toil-saving Oven-baked Beans! 
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shoes to general health is well un- 


derstood by modern shoe manufac- 
turers and they make their shoes 
With that end in view 

Improvements in efficiency of the 
industry in recent years have largely 
come in the perfection of existing 
machinery and in better lay-out ol 
factories 

One development of recent vears 
however, is. the perfection of a 
process whereby the uppers and 


The Question of 
The Week 


By GEORGE H. CATE 
Commissioner, Institutions and 
Public Welfare of Tennessee 

[Continued From Page 6.) 
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medical 

















section where tnere 18 no 
service available. This presents the 
most serious problem since doctors, 
after having been in school for a 
minimum of seven years and then 
serving an interneship, do not want 
o go to isolated communities and 
starve to death. There must be a 
Government subsicy sufficient to 
carry young doctors into those com- 
munities where they will be guar- 
anteed a certain income for work 
done for the indigent, said salary 
of course, bei supplemented b 
whatever practice doctors perform 
upon patients who are able to pa} 
The Washington Conference wa. 
called to coordinate health and wel- 
fare activities, and while the sub 
ject under discussion is, I think, pri- 
marily a health question, yet it is so 
closely associated with the work o! 
the Welfare Department that I am 
convinced that the solution lies in 


i coordinated effort betweeen healt 
welfare 
rious Welfare Departments 
organized strictly upon 
(and I am 
vinced that the Welfare Department 
in Te is organized) 
there may be a professional deter- 
} tion as need. This will re- 
lieve the medical profession of one 
of its greatest problems—that of de- 
termining ability to pay for medical 
services 
On this 
who are 


indigent, 


and activities 


The va 


must be a 


professional basis con 


nnessee so Sse 





to 


basis the welfare workers 
in daily contact with the 
and who determine 
the question of need before any as- 
sistance is granted under any of the 
of Social Security Act, 
tify inability to pay for 
services, and on such certifica- 
will refer 
in private prac- 
recognized 


must 


phases the 


can cel the 


the welfare worker 


he case to a doctor 
tice or a hospital and 
both medical and hospital services 
will be rendered to be paid for, as 
tated above, by funds appropriated 
by governmental agencies 

My conclusion from the Washing- 
ton Conference (and I am expressing | 
my personal opinion) is that the | 
public health departments should | 
not invade the treatment field, al- 


though there is ample evidence to 
it. 


f 


justify 
I think I can state without quali- | 
fication that 
be made 
people in all 


medical service is going 
available all of tI 
of the sections of our 
country, and when the medical pro- 


to to 1e 


fession realizes that this is true. 
then, I am convinced, the medi- 


cal profession itself will come in and 
with the welfare 


solve the problem. 


join agencies to 
I am convinced 


at in Tennessee the welfare and 





' 
be | 


medical and hospital service 


activilles May 


coordinatec 
so ¢ 


hat 


ll be available to all of our people. | 
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soles are cen ) 
than stitched ¢ O y 
muilon palrs olf shoe M 
re nade 29 
0 pa yl y 
S vtyt maa 
Another change, ceveloped 
in the last decad 
manufacture ol 


part-fabric shoes 
The story 


shoe manufact 





n 
began about 1850 
duction of 1e 
other mac} y e! 
substitution of n 
hand-methods of 
In 1857 another 








velopment ¢é 
Blake 
Mass., invented a 


a coobpiler 
hard soles to the 
The machine was fur 
by Gordon McKay. During the 
War Governme 


Army shoes resulted in speeding 


large 








the introduct of the 

chine and as a result 

of the shoe manufacturing indu 
was increased tremendously. In 1861 
a group oF SIX Snoemake co 
turn out 15 pair of shoes a day; b 
863 a single McKay machine A 


turning out 600 


AMERICAN PROCESSES L 

Next importa 
was a welt-sewing 
imitated accurately th 
ods of making shoes and sewed sol 


pairs a day 
EAD 
most nt development 
*hine wi 


>» hand me 











to uppers with stitches almost as 
fine as those of the most skilled 
hand shoemaker This machin 
came into use in 1876 

About a decade later came the 
development of a satisfactory lasting 
machine, by which the uppers could 
be pulled over the lasts, giving fol 
and symmetry to the shoe yr to 
the introduction of this invention 
the output of hand workers rare 


exceeded 60 pairs of shoes a day. The 
lasting machine wil! pull over from 





700 to 1,000 pairs daily 

Today the modern shoe factory 
uses some of the mo complicated 
machinery to be found in alr - 
dustry. Production of by the 
Goodyear welt process S ap- 
proximately 200 operations on a 
series of intricate machines, which 


said to be the greatest 


1S 


in the 





of operations required 


ufacture of any commodity for 


general consumption 


Shoe makers all over the world 
still rely on American manufacturers 
for further improvements in man- 
ufacturing methods. And so it may 
be said that the efficiency of 1e 
shoe manufacturing industry in this 


to the “footwear 


America 
all civilized countries. 
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| Bottled 
| in tiond 


Belmont, a true luxury whiskey, rich and full- 
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yr those of you who love the lavish pleasure of a 
al Bluegrass Bourbon, Schenley presents Bonded 





























wlied—deep as a diamond, a jewel of good taste. 
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Proof, Copyright 1938, Belmont Distilling Company, Ine., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 










IN THE WORLD AT THE 


Owes POSSIBLE COST 


The con it effort of t Bell System is to give 
you more and better service and at the same time 
keep rates low. Th easy to say. It is not easy 
to do 

Two things make it pos ible. A well-trained 


men, and the best of tools 


and apparatus for their use. These are the basis 


of your Bell System service; two reasons why you 


best teiephone service in the world. 
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Wowrsqrana * 
The Difficult Role | 
Of Creditor Nation 


The Breakdown of Laissez Faire. 
Foreign debts continue in de- 


fault. Borrowers use barter. 





point at which a fundamental 
b 
is occurring in the old-fashion 


faire type of economy 
events of recent 
Essentially, the 
functioned on the 
with a surplus of capital 
find an outlet for that capitai and 
in backward areas that 
would borrow to 
equipment 
When, during 
country emerged 
debtor nation 
nation, an attempt 
tional role 
But then our loans began te go sour 
eign markets fo goods, that had 
boomed, dried up 


days 
world econo 


assumpti 


War, th 

backwal 

into the class of grown-up credit 
to fill the tradi- 
the supplier 

and for- 


y and for 


Now once 1, if there is to be a normal and 
stable world recovery on the basis 
the United States musi find ¢ 
and 


of laissez faire, 
t abroad for 
large amounts of capital amounts of 
goods. This calls for a return to lending and 
it calls for adjustment in tariff policies that will 
permit borrowers to pay off their debts in labor 
or in raw materials or in whatever else they have 
to offer. The reciprocal trade policy of Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, 


OUR RECALCITRANT DEBTORS 

Just at this crucial moment there is 
burst of debtor trouble 

Mexico is informing this country that she will 
make her own terms to pay cff American citi- 
zens whose land and oil properties have been 
taken by the government of that country. 

Brazil, with ample exchange to make payment, 
is refusing to meet interest obligations on $350,- 
000,000 of governmental! debt which is owed in the 
United States 

Germany, although paying British 
creditors, is giving the horse laugh to American 
creditors, looking for payment on loans 
made to that country after the war: The Ger- 
mans claim an inability to obtain dollars with 
which to make payment. 

Only Great Britain, among important default- 
ing debtors, is showing any interest in meeting 
obligations to the investors and taxpayers of this 
country. Feelers are out for settlement of the 
old war debts on the basis of payment only on 
principal, with past interest and principal pay- 
ments to be credited to the total principal. 


OBJECTION TO FOREIGN LOANS 

The facts show that the backward countries 
of the world, who once looked to creditor nations 
for capital, now are building controlled economies 
of their own and are more and more bartering 
raw materials for machinery that then can be 
used to fill the markets that the creditor nations 
once sought for themselves. 

And the facts also show that it may 
cult to arouse the interest of American 
gressmen or American investors in making 
loans to foreign nations when those nations show 
such a great in expropriation of invest- 
ments and in defaults on old loans 


is Dasea on this premise 


an out- 


and other 


some 


be diffi- 
Con- 
new 


interest 


Yet, lacking outlets abroad for surplus capital 
and surplus goods, this nation is driven to find 
uses for its surplus capital and goods at home. 
The result is a breakdown of the laissez-faire 
economy of the past and the creation of some 
machinery to take the place of the automatic 
controls that once functioned through foreign 
trade and investment. 

A breakdown of the old system is increasingly 
apparent in the news of the day. The form of 
the machinery that can be used to shore up the 
old system really lies at the center of the argu- 
ment over the New Deai. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HENRY FORD, Founder, Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich.: I have faith in an increasing na- 
tional prosperity. This country just cannot be 
stopped. Just think that the automobile indus- 
try itself is scarcely thirty-five old and 
then use your imagination as to what can hap- 
pen in the future. 

But there is much work yet to be done. 
going right on producing, regardless of the Na- 
tional Labor Board or any other agency. We 
will keep right on going forward, improving pro- 
duction and inventing things to make life better 
for the people. 

Prosperity will come when industry provides a 
greater market for the farmer. Already impor- 
tant steps in that direction have been taken by 
the development of multitudinous uses for agri- 
cultural products in our own industrial endeavors. 
Wealth is created out of the land 

I see no reason to worry about the national 
debt. What we need to do Is to create so much 
wealth that the debt will melt away. We should 
See also that the money is handled for the bene- 
fit of all the people 

A constant improvement in the necessities of 
life will operate to hasten real prosperity. I be- 
lieve a pick-up in business generally may be 
looked for in September and that hich wage 5 and 
low prices will aid materially in the return of 
prosperity. (From an interview at Detroit at his 
75th birthday celebration, July 30.) 
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A TURN FOR THE BETTER...UNCLE SAM FACES 
A NEW ECONOMY...THE PROFITS OF INDUSTRY 
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hd June and July have shown a gradual rise in the index of whole- 
) This rise is sharper in sensitive raw ma- 
terial prices than in prices of finished products and has occurred in the 


sale commodity prices. 


face of weak farm prices. 


COPYRIGHT. 

Rising commodity prices reflect an improved demand, which in turn 

is accepted as a basic indicator of a trend toward business improvement. 

A balanced relationship between raw material and finished product 
prices is accepted as a necessary condition to sustained recovery. 


1938. By THe UNITED States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





(Jecsqraicas Recovery Prospects; Possible Dangers: 


A Business Analysis 


yaa trend of wholesale commodity prices— 

shown by the chart above—tends to con- 
firm the conclusion that a turn for the better 
is occurring in industry. 

Most attention centers on the index of the 
price of raw materials. This index has pointed 
upward in June and July in the face of weak- 
ness in farm products. Its firmness is a reflec- 
tion of better demand from industry for the 
materials it processes. 

That better demand is a portent of increasing 
activity. 

But the question remains: What ground is 
there for the confident predictions at the White 
House that recovery of a broad variety now is 
beginning? And, what is likely to be the charac- 
ter of this broad recovery, if and when it comes? 

The answers that follow were those that were 
supplied to the White House by the principal 
Government economists. They represent an 
analysis of the depression that developed after 
August, 1937, and of the outlook for the future. 


First to be considered 
is the position of the av- 


EXPECTED TO HOLD : 
erage His 
FAIRLY HIGH LEVEL buying is counted on to 


provide the initial push toward better times. 
On that point the facts now show that consump- 
tion has been well maintained. Sharp price-cut- 
ting by retailers held the volume of trade to a 
decline of less than 10 per cent after August, 
1937. A continued high level of consumer spend- 
ing may be expected. The Federal Government 
is to add between $150,000,000 and $350,000,000 a 
month to purchasing power by deficit spending. 

To be looked at next are the country’s finan- 
cial institutions. These institutions deteriorated 
badly after 1929 and collapsed in early 1933. 
They now are in a high state of liquidity. This 
is true of banks, of insurance companies and, 
finally, of mortgage institutions. It has taken six 
years to correct bad situations in the highly im- 
portant mortgage field. 

Then, in the third place, there is the condi- 
tion of the business enterprises themselves. The 


CONSUMER BUYING 


consumer, 


financial condition of business enterprises on 
Jan. 1, 1938, was better than at any time since 
1929 and—considering the unhealthy underly- 
ing situation then—business was in a stronger 
position than ever before. Total current assets 
of 316 leading corporations on that date were 
$9,383,000,000 against total current liabilities of 
$4,299,000,000. Two weak spots were an inventory 
accumulation $820,000,000 larger than in 1919 and 
a sick railroad industry. The inventory accu- 
mulation now has been worked down, releasing 
cash to leave corporations in a stronger current 
position than ever before. Railroads continue 
in trouble. 

Prices next get attention. As the chart on 
this page reveals, there still is a wide disparity 
between finished goods prices and raw material 
prices on the basis of their 1926 relationship. 


+ A restored balance here is found to be “a neces- 


| 
| 


| 


sary condition of recovery less than the cause 
of recovery.” First signs of improvement are 
shown on the chart. 

Now as to employment, 

Between Labor Day, 1937, and the end of May, 
1938, a total of 3,300,000 workers lost their jobs 
in industry. Of this total 2,100,000 were in min- 
ing and manufacturing. If industrial produc- 
tion rises to 100 per cent of the 1923-25 level, 
from the present 81 per cent, about 1,500,000 
of the 3,300,000 newly unemployed would find 
work, 

What then of the chances of recovery? 

Those chances now are almost in the field of 
certainty. Recovery is likely to be rapid rather 


A survey of the present and a 
glimpse into the future. 

What Government economists now 
see ahead. The part played by price 
changes. 











than creeping. The turn, as expected, is com- 
ing in production of goods for current con- 
sumption, Government spending on heavy pub- 
lic works will reinforce an upturn in heavier 
durable goods. There is every chance that the 
rate of industrial production will rise to a point 
between 85 and 95 before January, 1939, 

After a good fali and winter the likelihood is 
strong that business men again will expand and 
renovate productive equipment. Some further 
attempts will be made to beat the new wage-hour 
law. With business activity rising, the building 
of houses will increase. Any setbacks that oc- 
cur should be mild with a good prospect that the 
industrial production index, now at 81, may 
reach 105 by spring. 


TOO HIGH A LEVEL At this point the analy- 
sis made by the Govern- 


OF PRODUCTS AND 2 : k 
ment’s economists takes a 
RESULTING DANGERS different ture. 


The economists point out that in 1928-29 and 
again in 1936-37, when the index of industrial 
production broke through 110 per cent of the 
1923-25 average, it signalled an unhealthy specu- 
lative situation with unbalanced price changes 
and inventory accumulations. 

From this they draw the conclusion that a 
level of production between 105 and 115 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average is the top level that can 
be reached rapidly without danger of a boom de- 
velopment. 

“The danger—which will be accentuated by 
shortening of hours under the wage and hour 
control law—lies,” the economists write, “in the 
consumption field where production 
might rise so rapidly as to strike at existing ca- 


goods 


by Federal 


+ 


Economists 


pacities. When this happens profits rise rapidly 
and business, particularly in monopolistic fields, 
is in a position to demand and to get higher 
prices. Likewise, labor in certain areas—those 
already receiving the highest wage rates for the 
most part—is in a position to demand and to ob- 
tain wage increases. 

“When the demand for goods presses against 
the capacity available to produce goods, either 
in equipment or in labor, there is a scramble 
to acquire new equipment that accentuates the 
problem,” 

Point is made of the fact, however, that there 
may be some automatic brakes on recovery that 
will delay any problem of boom control. One 
of these brakes is the prospect that exports may 
decline in the months ahead owing to the pres- 
ent heavy net excess of exports over imports. 
Another is the chance that Government pay- 
ments might contract automatically as unem- 
ployment is soaked up. 

But the study made for the White House sets 
out that if industrial activity in the first half 
of next year shows signs of reaching 115 per 
cent of the 1923-25 level, then every effort should 
be made by the Government to slow down the 
rate of advance. 

The last time an effort was made to slow down 
the advance the result was the depression that 
struck in August, 1937. 

This time the economists urge that expendi- 
tures through WPA and AAA, and through 
other agencies that put money into the pockets 


of individuals who most need an income, should 


be the last to be contracted. They urge instead 
that some means be devised to slow down 
quickly the outlays through PWA and through 
United States Housing Authority since these ex- 
penditures are on large scale projects that affect 
the more speculative industries. 


What the economists 


ORDERLY RECOVERY really are saying is that 
they would like to find 


WITHOUT ANY BOOM. one way to induce in- 


dustry at this time to begin investment in new 
plant and in equipment so that it will be in pos- 
ition to meet demands that later may be made 
upon it without straining capacity and without 
the temptation to raise prices. 


GOAL SOUGHT IS 


Instead, however, they expect investment to 
be delayed until recovery is well along. Then 
demand again would press on productive equip- 
ment as it did in 1937, leading to wage and price 
increases that resulted in depression. 

As this study reveals, the thinking under way 
in Washington now is in the direction of boom 
control and of steps that can be taken to pro- 
mote orderly recovery, 

The recovery itself is heralded by evidence of 
a rise in raw material prices and by increasing 
industrial production. 

OweEN L. Scorr. 


, 
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What Depression Did 
To The Corporations 





Depression and profits. 
How industry emerged from six 
months of hard times. 





JHAT this year’s depression has done to cor- 
poration profits is clearly shown by earnings 
half of 1938. 


drastic 


first 


reports for the 

These reports disclose a decline that 
carried many industries, particularly those pro- 
ducing heavy goods, into the red. A more op- 
timistic view now is being taken concerning the 
outlook for the second half of the year. 

An analysis by the National City Bank of New 
York, covering reports of 335 large corporations, 
discloses a decline of 69.3 per cent in net profits, 
In terms of dollars the net of these corporations 
m $681,783,000 in the first six months 


ropped fr¢ 
208,985.000 in the first six months of 


of 1937 to $ 
1938 

Net worth of the same corporatfons increased 
per cent from $10,353,737,000 to $10,768,- 
134,000. But where net profits amounted to 13.2 
per cent of net worth in the first half of last 
year they,amounted to but 3.9 per cent for the 
same period this year. 

Several industries showed nc net earnings for 
the period. These includec the automobile 
equipment industry, coal mining, hardware, 
heating and plumbing, iron and steel, railroad 
equipment and textile industries. The deficits in 
coal mining and iron and steel were large. 

On the other hand, the baking industry and 
the liquor industry increased profits slightly. 

It is important to keep in mind that the drastic 
decline in corporation net income during the 
first half of this year followed a year in which 
net income had—on the whole—-been better than 
at any time since 1929. This means that cor- 
porations have been able to stand the strain with 
little if any damage to their financial] position. 


THE SILVER LINING 

The decline in earnings does suggest, however, 
that the Federal Government is going to face a 
Sharp reduction in the revenue it derives from 
its new income tax on corporation profits. Latest 
budget figures take into account this reduction. 

The ability of most industries to keep outside 
the deficit column in the face of a drastic and 
sweeping reduction in the rate of industrial pro- 
duction is regarded by Government economists 
as a favorable augury for the future. 

A turn for the better will find big industries 
in a strong position to make investment in 
plant and equipment and to go ahead where 
many of them left off when the turn for the 
worse came late last year. In view of the highly 
favorable position of American business and 
finance after six months of depression, some of- 
ficials are inclined to think that business men 
last year overdid the business of running for 
storm cellars at the first sign of trouble. 

The result is that big business is getting much 
of the blame from economists for what happened, 
while retail merchants and smaller operators 
generally are getting praise for breaking the 
back of the depression by swift cutting of prices 
to move goods into consumption. 
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The Voice 
of Government? 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, during the greater 
part of which the sales of American products 
abroad kept rising, exports to the group of coun- 
tries with whicn reciprocal trade agreements 
were in operation, continued to show a greater 
rate of increase over the pre-agreement period 
than did exports to the non-agreement countries 
as a whole. 

Compared with the pre-agreement period, the 
value of imports into the United States during 
the same fiscal year showed moderate increases 
of slightly lower percentage for the trade azgree- 
ment group than for all other countries. 

Both in rate and amount, the increase in ex- 
ports to the group of agreement countries over 
the pre-agreement period was greater than the 
increase in imports from them 

Viewing together, the whole period since the 
beginning of 1936, regarded as approximately the 
period of active operation of the program, the 
relative increases in exports to and imports from 
the countries with which agreements were in 
operation during the past fiscal year are closer 
together, with the increase in exports still defi- 
nitely greater. The annual exports to these 
countries during the 2' years. since the trade 
agreements program has been substantially in 
operation, have averaged 339 mi!lion dollars more 
than during the two-year pre-agreement period 
just preceding, 1934-1935; the increase in im- 
ports between the same periods has averaged 
292 million dollars a year. 

The countries with which the seventeen pres- 
ent reciprocal trade agreements are in operation, 
with their colonies, account for nearly 40 per 
cent of the total foreign trade of the United 
States. Negotiations have been announced by 
the United States with four additional govern- 
ments, namely, with United Kingdom (including 
Newfoundland and the British Colonial Empire), 
Ecuador, Turkey, and Venezuela. and the revision 
of one now in force, namely, with Canada. If 
all of these negotiations result in agreements, 
trade agreements will have been concluded with 
the countries normally accounting for close to 60 
per cent of the total foreign trade of the United 
States. 

(From a statement on ‘‘1937-38 Results Under 
the Trade Agreement Program,” Aug. 4.) 
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Huge investments, control 
| of big corporations, the 
make-up of the gigantic 
electric power system are af- 
fected as SEC speeds appli- 
cation of the Holding Com- 





pany Act 

Sixty-six companies are 
asked to speed up plans for 
their own reorganization. 


A complicated task, requir- 
ing years of work and affect- 
ing millions of persons, is un- 
der way. 

Here is a view of the 
problem and of the attack 
on it. 
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more States, “not so 





large 
advantages 


lagement, efficient 





of localizec 


as 
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operation, or 


the effectiveness of regulation.” 
To integrate the properties of 
in} companies with far-flung 


require extensive 
properties 


t 1] 
LO all 


HE Securities and Exchange Ad- 

ministration has made the first 
formal move to speed the “evolu- Harris & Ewing 
tionary” process whereby it plans to PURIFYING THE COMMODITY MARKETS 
owe elgg begga — dag PEPRESENTATIVES of six major commodity exchanges shown 
— eEine COMpany Aes in conference with Department of Agriculture officials on meth- 
“ ods of preventing so-called commodity counsellors from defrauding 

SEC Chairman William O. Douglas the public through promises of extraordinary profits. Assistant Sec- 
sent out letters Aug. 4 to the heads retary of Agriculture Harry L. Brown pictured as he placed before 
of 66 principal public utility holding the group Secretary Wallace’s recommendations for “vigorous ac- 
companies of the country asking tion” to discourage brokerage houses from accepting business from 


them to submit 


plans by Dec. 1 for 


certain t 


pes of commodity counsellors. 
yl} 


ex- 
and 
the com- 




















the simplification and integration 
of their systems, in accordance with 
the ‘death sentence” section of the require h ered holding plications that may be associated 
Act y » ln ) 1 9) With such transactions under many 
€ te ) ec utility s regulatory agencies and conditions. 
a aeryh ese poo ’ oe - a = 1 ) du 1ESSE Beca ise of the wide discretion 
phasized that he SEC in end: be € n- aig’ endens. seenenuiidiiiins ia- 
eevee — Apps — Brie atiergpenntce Dp ile ) 1 en Ce i volved € task nas peen called 
it ag — ae ee ex tio are ov I clau impossib by many experts, in- 
ee i eK ¢ c e of t cluding the former chairman of the 
SIMPLIFICATION REQUIRED orn ntered over tl SEC, Joseph P. Kennedy, who is now 
Congress when it passed the Act t en A Ambassador to Great Britain. 
admittedly outlined one if the most In S e Act The complexity of the task was 
difficult imi f A i g egrated pub admitted by Mr. Douglas in his 
agency ever was asked to under 1 ? composed of u statement, Aug. 4 
take. The hardest nut to crack illy te yn “IT expressed the hope in a speech 
the enforcement of Section 11 0 le o A i r before the annual meeting of the 
» the Act Citi be econdm American Bar Association at Cleve- 
- a 
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You have 4-wh 
safety glass -- - 
41 want LifeGuards! 


all-steel body, 
now you 


No TIRE is complete without 
LifeGuards .. . just as no mod- 


. 
ern car is complete without 


4-wheel brakes, all-steel body 
and safety glass. 
Nobody has yet been able to 


make a blowout-proof tire! But 
LifeGuards make any blowout 


danger-proot ! 


When you buy a 
install LifeGuards in place of 
If 


already well along 


new Car, 


conventional tubes at once 


your tires are 


in mileage, it’s even more 


important to get LifeGuards. 
omplet }. 


if: 


They make any tire « 
safe from h 


igh-speed tire fail- 


eel brakes, 


lan le; ; 
- aS 1ong as you afrive It, 


Motorists find they can get 
as much as 25 additional 


sate tire use with LifeGuards. 


Thus LifeGuards Save money 


as well as save | 


Ives. 
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economical . . 


!'s tire protection very 
. the cheapest life 
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insurance you Can Duy. See your 


Goodyear dealer today... learn 
how little it will cost you to 
get LifeGuards 


the haunting fear of high-speed 


Banish forever 


tire failure! 
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T re ear Tire 


‘ v protecte 
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The SEC Speeds Its Utility Reforms 


Do iglas, 
“that, before the year is out, we will 
obtain from the various parts of the 
industry their plans and programs, 
so we can chart our course accord- 
ingly. The purpose of our communi- 
cations to the companies and to the 
committee to give formal effect 
to that expression.” 

The committee to which Mr. Doug- 
las referred is the organization of 
utility holding company executives 
which was formed last May to coop- 
erate with the SEC in its program. 
In his letter to this committee, Mr. 
Douglas suggested that the commit- 
tee might help to coordinate the 
programs of some of the major sys- 
tems and might act as a clearing 
house for ideas developed in con- 
nection with the problems raised by 
the “death sentence” clause. 


1S 


Mr. 


State- 


“I wish to emphasize again,” 
Douglas pointed out in his 
ment, “that we are not departing 


from our program for cooperative 
endeavor, but are seeking rather to 
implement the round-table tech- 


nique with a concrete proposal to 
those who want to get on with the 
job. 


“HASTE” TO BE AVOIDED 

“I repeat what I stated in that 
speech: ‘We realize that this job can- 
not be done overnight. It will take 
years to even break its back. And 
we do not propose to use haste where 
speed will jeopardize the quality of 
the product. Nor de we propose to 
descend with surprise on a company 
which has given us its token of sin- 
cerity and which is making actual 
progress. But to get on with our 
task we must insist on progress.’” 


The theory that diversification of 
investment in the utility 
“is a very important factor in the 
raising of additional capital,” re- 
cently stressed by the committee of 
utility company executives, was at- 
tacked by Mr. Douglas in his ad- 
dress before the Bar Association. 


industry 


“To argue that the pattern of pres- 
ent-day holding company systems 
Should be maintained because of a 
‘principle’ of diversity of invest- 
ment,” asserted M1. Douglas, “is to 
beg a basic question. Holding com- 
pany systems have not been organ- 
ized upon any such scientific-sound- 
ing ‘principle.’ As I have mentioned, 
in the roaring 20’s and before, they 
were slapped together merely on the 
theory of putting together every 
utility property that the dominant 
interests could acquire. 

“Diversity of risk was merely a 
slogan for the security salesman 
and not a standard for the pro- 
moter.” 

The SEC, Mr. Douglas explained, 
has collected figures showing ‘that 
the diversified utility systems were 
more vulnerable to business depres- 
sion than the integrated systems. 


PAST PROGRESS CITED 

Summarizing the achievements 
under the Holding Company Act 
Mr. Douglas has pointed out that, in 
spite of two years or more of litiga- 
tion, much progress has been made 
toward accomplishment of its ob- 
jectives. He said: 

“There has been rather wide ac- 
ceptance of the Act’s standards re- 
specting the issuance of securities 
and the acquisition of assets and 
securities. Progress has been made 
toward regularizing and reforming 


Results of 20 Primaries: 
How Political Tides 
Are Running 


[Continued From Page 3.] 
vention will name the party candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

Primary elections take on added 
importance against this  back- 
ground. Politicians now say that the 
Texas primaries show that Vice 
President John N. Garner, a leader 
of the conservative group in the 
party, is going to control that im- 
portant delegation. The Missouri 
primaries show that Senator Clark, 
another conservative, will be there 
with a delegation that will be striv- 
ing for his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. In Illinois a conservative 
group is on top. The same is true of 
Iowa and some other States. 

Election results to date fail 
show a New Deal sweep of the Dem- 
ocratic party. But politicians also 
Say, President Roosevelt deter- 
mined that the party machinery of 
his party shall not return to the 
hands of the old-line leaders. His 
future plans, for or against a third 
term, revolve around the question 
whether or not a New Deal Demo- 
crat will be nominated for the Presi- 
dency in 1940 

Such the conclusion of th« 
party’s most astute leaders at this 
Stage of an election year. { 


to 


is 


iS 





‘wnere reiorm S needed l 
counting practices of public 
noiding cx panies 

A stal 1 bee made toward 
( I 1L101 Ol write-ups 1e 1d 
on which too many c > com- 
pany structure were erected 

In Mr. Douglas’ opinion the sec- 
tions of the Act with which the SEC 
1as had experience thus far have 


mnstrpated their workability and 


Also he 


increasing 


aem( 
practicability believes that 


evidence of the 


tnere 1s 


f 


Willingness of substantial parts of 
the utility industry to cooperate with 
the SEC. In most cases, according to 
him, it wil! be possible to accom- 
plish the objectives of Congress and 
the President they are outlined 
in the Act, through cooperation be- 
tween the SEC and the industry 


SEC MAY ACT ALONE 

“I am also said M1 
Douglas, “that will be by 
action by the SEC alone where nec- 
where no progress or sin- 
is evider.t.” 


as 


confident,’ 


progress 


essary, or 
cere effort 

The letter to the executives of the 
utility companies, over the signature 
of Mr. Douglas, said 

“During recent months representa- 
number public utility 
holding company systems have been 
discussing with informally their 
plans for compliance Section 
l(b) (1) (dealing with geographical 
integration) and ll(b) (2) 
(dealing with corporate simplifica- 
tion) of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935 


tives of a of 
us 


with 


Section 


“The plan of any one system, in 
so far as it calls for acquisition or 
disposition of assets or of securities, 
usually involves the 
more other systems. Thus, the de- 
velopment Section 11 programs 
frequently will necessitate action by 
two or more other systems 
UTILITIES’ DESIRES CONSIDERED 

“Furthermore, consideration by the 
Commission of tentative proposals 
by one system should preferably be 


plans of one or 


of 


given in light of the desires and 
hopes of other systems which are 
| affected. The Commission has con- 
Sistently taken the view that the de- 
| velopment of a Section 1l(b) (1) 
program for one system should be 
made in light of the requirements 


of the various systems which may be 
involved 
considerations 
desire the 
with task 
writing you 


indirectly 


directly or 

“Because 
and 
Commission 

Section 
the 
holding companies 


of these 


because of the of 


to get its 


1, 2 


ot 


on 
am 
otner 


unde! 


and heads registered 
the direction 
of the that 
the various present to us 
not later than Dec. 1, 1938, their sug- 
gestions, plans and programs, even 


though they may be tentative.” 


at 
Commission, to request 


systems 


utility THE 


BANKERS DILEMMA: 


A CONFLICT OF ADVICE 


greonagen these days are 
two conflicting sets of 


advice 


f officials 












from Government 

On e 0 ide Leo T. Crowley, 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
urance Corporation, who on Aug. 5 
warned bankers “to avoid excessiv® 


risk 

“As in any other type of business, 
bankers, if they are to perform their 
said Mr. Crowley, “must 
prepared to assume risk 
But when this risk becomes excessive 
step in to seek 


function,” 
be some 


the supervisor mus 
correction.” 

On ide is Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation, who in recent 
weeks has pleaded with bankers to 
to busi- 


the other ; 


the 


provide more liberal credit 


ness 


BANKS ASKED TO HELP 

Furthermore, Mr. Jones backs up 
his plea with a plan to force bank 
participation in loans granted by his 
agency. In a case where RFC grants 
a loan to a business man, RFC will 
offer the applicant’s bank a share of 
the loan. Then, if the bank refuses 
to take a participation, RFC branch 
managers will attempt to interest 
other banks in the community in the 
loan, on the theory that the borrower 
then will shift his deposit account 

Meanwhile, the oankers, torn be- 
tween the conflicting demands, are 
continuing much along the lines they 
have been following. However, in 
recent weeks commercial loans of 
reporting member banks have 
stopped declining and, with improv- 
ing it is possible the trend 
of commercial loans once more may 
Start upward 


business, 


At the same time Chairman Crow- 
ley offered his warning on banking 
practices, he made public the semi- 











annual fiscal statement of the 
FDIC 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Divipenb 
No, 114 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Compa payable September !, 1938, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1938. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
reasurer 


E. L. NOET 
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getting 


During the first six months of this 
year FDIC $17,407,000 
surplus account through assessments 


added to its 


paid in by insured banks, bringing 
its surplus account to $112,699,000 on 
June 30 


ASSISTANCE TO 42 BANKS 

The FDIC assisted 42 banks which 
encountered ffinancial difficulties 
during the first half of the year, 
paying out a total of $20,661,000 to 
depositors or assisting mergers 
between insolvent or financially 
handicapped institutions. Only $14,- 
000,000 was paid out for similar pure 
poses during the last half of 1937. 

On June 30, there were 13,726 op- 
erating commercial banks insured by 
FDIC, a reduction of 71 for the six 
months ended on that date, chiefly 
as a result of mergers, suspensions, 
consolidations and voluntary liquida- 
tions. Thirty-one banks were ade 
mitted to insurance, of which 14 were 
new banks. 











LATEST STATISTICAL INFORMA- 
TION ON 35 CANADIAN PRO- 
DUCING MINING COMPANIES 


Available on request 
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OUR company’s “employee-ability” level— 
important though it be—is extremely difficult 


to gauge. 


For the vice-president of tomorrow is apt to 
be pretty thoroughly disguised in today’s role of 


clerk or junior executive. 


Yet if today’s employee who has executive 
potential should suddenly leave your employ — 
your apparently small loss may one day become 
a competitor’s outstanding gain. 

Many executives, therefore, have found it well 
worth while to keep an eye on any employee who 
is ambitious enough, or intelligent enough, to 
enroll for LaSalle business training. 

For invariably there is executive timber among 
such men—an astonishingly high percentage of 
it. Thousands of America’s leading firms have 
proved it during three decades. 





"EMPLOYEES 


PFD,” 


How Closely Do You 
Watch This Vital Market? 


It stands to reason that if a man is ambitious 
enough to enroll for home study training—is 


earnest enough to forego part of his normal quota 


of movies, radio, cards and social amusements in 
favor of serious study —he is quite likely to have 


the stuff of which business leadership is made. 


For such training quickens his thinking powers, 
broadens his background, deepens his knowledge 
of his business field. He studies proven principles 
and practices — he becomes expert in their use 
on his job. In short, he learns both the why 
and the how. 

So “Employees Preferred” is the distinctly 
more worthwhile class of ‘Employees Common” 
—includes those among your subordinates who 
are taking, or have taken, LaSalle training. 

There’s money to be made in “Employees Pfd.”” 

Get all you can—and hold for a rise! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSIT 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


A Correspondence Institution 


Offices in All Principal Cities 











“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’”” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Te Untied Snaas (ers 
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—AND Now THE Doctors! 


New Targets For Administration's Abuse—Past Condemnation of Lawyers, Business Men, Bankers, 
Trustees of Private Funds, Newspaper Publishers and the Industrialists Who Have Created Most 
Of the Jobs For the Workers of America—But What of the Scandals of the Politicians? 


ATE marches on! 7 
In an era of friction where life’s competitive 


struggle brings its inevitable plethora of rival 

hopes and ambitions, it is a pity that a national ad- 
ministration should dedicate itself to a philosophy of 
hatred. Instead of healing the wounds of an age of de- 
pression, wherein more than ever the constructive influ- 
ences of cooperation between man and man are needed, 
the whole Roosevelt regime seems to exude conflict and 
disunity. 

First came the criticism heaped upon the bankers. They 
were, it was averred, neglectful of their trust. Today they 
are condemned for not being similarly profligate with 
their trust funds. The vast majority of the banks had 
been honestly, efficiently managed as was demonstrated 
by the large number which reopened with sound assets 
after the banking holiday. But the Administration 


smeared the whole banking business. 
Next, the public utilities met 


BANKERS FIRST the furies of denunciation. They 
TO INCUR ABUSE haa gathered unto themselves 

vast voting power in big holding 
OF POLITICIANS companies with other people's 
money. Today the investigation of TVA by Congress 
shows how concentrated power in the hands of one man 
has woven its web of intrigue and howa big empire is being 
built with public funds, more dangerous to the future be- 
cause of its deceptive bookkeeping and malpractices than 
all the vices of the utilities put together. For the TVA polli- 
ticians are playing with toys amounting to many millions 
of dollars and there is no direct check on their acts by 
stockholders or owners. Not a word of praise have we 
heard from Washington on the engineering genius of 
these private utility men who built up today’s efficient 
systems of electrical supply from coast to coast—no, the 
Administration condemned them all. 

Then the lawyers. Intolerant of the opinions of men 
who had studied and respected the precedents of 
constitutional law, the Administration started a double- 
barrelled attack on the veteran members of the bar and on 
the courts. Today political appointees sit on the federal 
bench handing down decisions in conformity with the po- 
litical philosophy of the Administration which gave them 
lifetime jobs. As for the lawyers, a counter-group was 
quickly hatched by the Administration to carry on a bat- 
tle from within the ranks of the lawyers. It consisted to 
no small extent of officeholders or individuals who were 
receiving from the Administration the many perquisites 
that can be awarded nowadays through scores of execu- 
tive agencies and political bureaucrats. So the lawyers 
thus became the object of bitter criticism from the Ad- 
ministration. As a profession they were condemned by 
the President himself in public addresses. 


Concurrently came the attack 


GOVERNMENT 

on the press. The newspaper 
ATTACKS COVER publishers were held up to scorn. 

News writers were denounced. 
WIDE FIELD Every effort was made by the Ad. 
ministration, including the President himself, to discredit 
the press with the country. Abuses exist in every profession 
or business—nobody claims in this world of human fal- 
libility to have gained perfection—unless it’s the poli- 
ticians. But the press has done its job from day to day 
faithfully, giving even the Administration’s official prop- 
aganda the benefit of continuous headlines and consider- 
able space. The Administration, unable, however, to 
stomach criticism, has kept up its tirade against the press, 
pointing the full sheaf of officialdom’s poison arrows to- 
ward the whole newspaper profession. 

Came also the crusade against business men. Bigness 
was promptly exhibited as sinful, irrespective of benefits 
conferred on the consumer through lower and lower 
prices for many needed articles in the family budget. Not 
a word did we hear from the Administration on these 
achievements, this story of real efficiency. 

Bigness has been made to appear as a crime in every- 
thing except political government. Today when bigger 
political machines are built, the Roosevelt regime prom- 
ises to build them—that’s the slogan of the hour. 

Industrialists are held up to constant ridicule. Business 
men, large and small, are suspect. There is no word of 
approval for the enterprisers who have pioneered through 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


the years to create jobs and employment, the men who 
have risked and lost as well as those who have risked and 
gained. On the contrary, the misdemeanor seems to have 
been to make a success at anything. 

So goes the procession of victims—bankers, utility ex- 
ecutives, newspaper owners, newspaper writers, federal 
judges, lawyers, business men—and now the doctors! 
PROFESSION OF | Thus the Department of Jus- 

tice—no longer an independent- 
MEDICINE TO BE minded law-enforcement agency, 
NEW TARGET but a tool of the political-minded 
New Tory managers of the Ad- 
ministration—has started an anti-trust suit against the 
leading national medical society. Every profession has 
its problems and the doctors will work out sensible plans, 
no doubt, to help provide medical care for the indigent. 
No profession has done as much individual work without 
compensation as have the doctors. Health insurance in 
some form will be developed, but the solution to perplex- 
ing social or economic problems does not lie in crimi- 
nal proceedings under the anti-trust laws. If it does, 
then we may expect criminal proceedings to start 
against dental societies, labor unions or church synods 
and all organizations which feel they have a right 
to admit or expel from membership those who they 
think are not qualified. Likewise, by the same token, 
fraternal organizations, such as the Elks, the Masons 
and kindred institutions who confer benefits, for 
instance, only on their own members and deny the same to 
others, could be prosecuted. And what of the trade as- 
sociations of grocers, druggists, and other occupational 
members who receive for their dues certain advantages 
not open to non-members? Are they now to be con- 
demned as “trusts’’? 


PUBLIC FUNDS 


Everybody, in the Administra- 
tion’s eyes, seems to be doing his 
job poorly, everybody seems to 


NOW PROTECT 
POLITICIANS have become sinful, everybody 
seems to be exploiting the public 


or failing to be mindful of what the public needs or wants 
—everybody except, of course, the politicians, who are 
mindful only of their own political hides. 

Some of these hides are being seared a bit in the party 
primaries. Some are about to be seared in the autumn 
elections. But with the billions of dollars of public funds 
at their disposal, most of the politicians will escape defeat 
for a while at least. They will continue to look for tar- 
gets. For it appears to be the Administration’s strategy 
to find more and more groups to attack on the theory that 
the best defense is an offense. 

The politician, however, like the arch criminal who 
plans the so-called perfect crime, usually overlooks one 
little thing. It is customarily brushed aside at first as too 
far-fetched to be given a moment’s thought. No, the 
politicians of the New Tory regime say to themselves, 
the people will never believe it of a liberal administration. 
But what is that little thing which causes many a deluded 
politician to tumble quickly from the dizziest heights of 
power to the uttermost depths of ignominious defeat? 
It’s the age-old cancer—corruption! 

Lack of integrity is sometimes 


CORRUPTION IN is ‘is sometin 
PARTY FOUGHT it goverment for tong pei 
BY DEMOCRATS oftime. But today, little by little, 


the American people are coming 
to know that lack of integrity is the true conqueror of the 
New Tory regime. It is rapidly spreading its germs of 
self-destruction in the ranks of the Democratic party itself. 

But lest we make the mistake of sweeping condemna- 
tion of a party which has served the American people well, 
let us quickly point out that the decent people of the 
United States, irrespective of political affiliation, are com- 
ing to the fore and a vast number of them are making the 
fight against corruption within the Democratic party fold 
itself. 

Thus, in the last few weeks, we have seen large groups 
of Democratic voters standing up in rebellion against dic- 
tation from the political monopolists in Washington who 
brazenly use WPA workers and putlic funds to gain their 
ends. Fortunately, this no longer is a charge made by 
mere opponents of the Roosevelt policies, but by high- 
minded Democrats who sit on a committee appointed by 
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authority of the majority party itself in the United States 
Senate. 

The reports of corruption and scandal which the Senate 
Committee investigators have been making give the lie to 
the professions of virtue which the heads of agencies here 
in Washington, such as the WPA, have been trying to ex- 
hibit by their own white-washing investigations. Harry 
Hopkins—to use one of his own phrases—may think the 
“people are too damn dumb” to understand the technique 
of present-day politics as practiced by his so-called hu- 
manitarian agency. But the Democratic Senators who sit 
on the Campaign Expenditures Committee are far from 
dumb. What has been officially reported from the state 
where the majority leader of the Senate himself, Senator 
Barkley, is a candidate for renomination is enough to con- 
demn the new political managers in the New Tory Admin- 
istration as without scruple when the object is to gain or 
retain political office. 


From Kentucky the reader 


PENNSYLVANIA tacky the ronda 

need turn only to Pennsylvania 
SCANDALS HURT t, see strange Sduenis as i 
‘PEOPLE’S PARTY’@ so-called Democrat, the gov- 


ernor of the State himself, is try- 
ing to pull the wool over the eyes of the public. The Gov- 
ernor has been and is an ardent New Dealer, a “100 per- 
center”. He and his coterie helped to sing the hymn of 
hate against the Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1937, And today we see him seeking to break down 
the judicial system of his own State. Here is the sequence 
of events: 

A Governor is accused by one of his own appointees, a 
member of his own cabinet, the chief law officer of the 
State, a Democrat, and the accusations concern serious ir- 
regularities in public office. What does the Governor do? 
Does he welcome an inquiry? On the contrary, he puts 
every obstacle in the way of an impartial investigation and 
actually calls the legislature together, has special laws 
jammed through to take away from a grand jury the 
power to investigate alleged crimes affecting his own ad- 
ministration. Will the men who pride themselves in the 
tradition of the Democratic party—a_ people's party— 
stand by and allow the name Democrat to be besmirched 
by such scandals? 


STATE CONTROL Next we may observe Ten- 
nessee where we see bold political 


BY NEW TORIES manipulation carried on by Roose- 
MEANS NAZIISMvelt henchmen. A greater piece 


of work for democracy has not 
been done in many years than the brave invasion of Ten- 
nessee by Senate committee investigators. They will have 
plenty to report to the Senate next January. 

The searchlight of scrutiny is bound to be turned on 
the New Tories soon with relentless zeal. It is strange 
how little notice the so-called virtuous liberals take of the 
derelictions within their own party. Why did the Presi- 
dent himself, for instance, fail to mention Hague of Jersey 
City by name in a recent speech on civil liberties? He can 
be outspoken about economic royalists. What of the po- 
litical royalists? 

The “economic royalists” have made their share of mis- 
takes, but two wrongs do not make a right. The political 
royalists surely have no justification for copying the auto- 
cratic or arbitrary ways of the “economic royalists”. A 
people’s government must be singularly free from any 
taint of scandal. 

But the New Tory Administration is not a people's gov- 
ernment. When the State begins to control the number of 
acres the farmer can plant, the services the doctor can or 
cannot perform, the kind of lawyers who can practice be- 
fore government bureaus or departments, the newspapers 
the public should read, and the amount of financial return 
which a business man may earn or the prices which can be 
charged or the wages that shall be paid, we have a Social- 
ist State in which democracy has disappeared and fascism 
is enthroned. 

The New Tories deny vehemently they want fascism. 
But they are by subtle methods and by bold seizure of 
powers, which under a written constitution are reserved 
to the people, approximating the schemes and the methods 
of the National Socialism which has upset the trade and 
commerce of the world, if not the peace of mankind. 

Hate marches on! 
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